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PREFACE. 



Wbse tbe Census of Religious Worship a less remarkable 
document, it might be thought to have already received a 
degree of attention exhaustive of the interest attaching to iU 
But a volume which^ for the first time, brings under the 
public eye the aggregate result of religious labours and in- 
fluences spreading over centuries, lays claim to more than 
the temporary importance of an ordinary Parliamentary paper. 
The facts and lessons deduced from it in the following page» 
will be found to be as extraordinary and startling as any with 
which the public have been made familiar. 

Elaborate as is Mr. Horace Mann's Report, and compre- 
hensive as are the Tables annexed, they leave abundant room 
for the patient labour of the statist, by whom they may be 
regarded as a rich storehouse of materials rather than as 
furnishing a perfect work. Neither the Registrar-General 
nor Mr. Mann were called upon to construct statistical argu- 
ments to the advantage or prejudice of any religious party 
or system, their duty being discharged in presenting the 
Returns made by each religious body, in such a form as to 
allow of comparison and of new classifications to almost any 
extent that ingenuity or curiosity might suggest. 

In the present work, an analysis of the Returns has been 
undertaken with the single purpose of ascertaining what has 
been accomplished during the last fifty years, in England 
and Wales, by two opposing modes of sustaining religious 
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institutions, viz., the employment of the machinery of Govern- 
ment, and a reliance on the spontaneous exertions of the 
several religious communities. And that the conclusion arrived 
at may rest on the most solid basis, the proofs have been 
deduced, not from the numerical strength of the State-endowed 
and self-sustained communities respectively, but from the 
amount of religious accommodation which they have fur- 
nished in the erection of places of worship. It is, therefore, 
a supplementary volume to the Census,* and one in which 
the evidence in favour of the Voluntary principle, to be 
found in the Betums, is brought out as fully as the assigned 
limits admit, and, it is hoped, with fairness and in a becoming 
spirit. The insertion of the several Tables constructed in 
the preparation of tho work, and of the full details, as well 
as general results, will, it is believed, render it one of per- 
manent value for reference — a value enhanced by the circum- 
stance that many of the particulars there given are not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

It will be observed that the Census of England and Wales 
only is the subject of investigation. That of Scotland was 
found to present so many distinctive features as to require 
separate treatment; while that of Ireland has not yet been 
made public. In both those countries the preponderance is 
unquestionably in favour of Voluntaryism — a preponderance 
the more significant because of the comparative scantiness 
and poverty of the population. Astonishing, therefore, as 
are the statistics now placed at the disposal of Voluntaries, 
they represent only a portion of a case, the strength of 
which, as a whole, it is conceived is absolutely irresistible. 

October^ 1854. 



* The Census of Religious Worship, England and Wales, may he pur- 
chased at Hansard's, Turnstile, Lincoln's - inn - fields. An admirahle 
Ahridgment is published by Routledge & Co. 



VOLUNTARYISM, 



INTBODUCTORY. 
The growing importance attached to statistical science is a 
characteristic of the present age^ indicatite of its advanced and 
still advancing civilization. The produce and consumption of 
food — ^the extent of our trade and manufactures— *the births^ 
marriages^ and deaths of the units composing our vast popu- 
lation — their occupations^ places of domicile^ and health — ^the 
prevalence of ignorance, misery^ and crime^ with the action of 
corrective or ameliorative agencies — ^these have, during recent 
years^ been the subject of statistical inquiries, exciting the 
wonder of the curious, affording wide scope for the specula- 
tions of the philosophic, and furnishing data, however im- 
perfect, essential to the legislator and the philanthropist. 

If this tendency to collect and systematize facts and figures 
has hitherto been but slightly displayed in respect to religious 
appliances and ecclesiastical organizations, the circumstance is 
probably attributable to the special character of the subject, 
and to the peculiar difficulties in the way of obtaining authentic 
and impartial information. Until quite a recent date the 
employment of governmental machinery for the purpose would 
have excited suspicion, amply justified by the history of all 
legislation affecting the exercise of the rights of conscience; 
while, on the other hand, had the religious bodies themselves 
been sufficiently painstaking to furnish full statistical particulars 
illustrative of the ecclesiastical economy of their respective 
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systems, sectarian distrust would have rendered the effort value- 
less, by refusing to accept the result as authentic and conclusive. 

Yet, " for many reasons, the religion of a nation must be 
matter of extreme solicitude to many minds. Whether we 
regard a people merely in their secular capacity as partners in 
a great association for promoting the stability, the opulence, the 
peaceful glory of a state, or view them in their loftier character 
as subjects of a higher kingdom — swift and momentary travellers 
towards a never-ending destiny — in either aspect the degree 
and the direction of religious sentiment in a community are 
subjects of the weightiest import; in the one case to the 
temporal guardians of a nation — ^to its spiritual teachers in the 
other. Statesmen — aware to what a great extent the liberty or 
bondage, industry or indolence, prosperity or poverty, of any 
people are the fruits of its religious creed, and knowing also 
how extensively religious feelings tinge political opinions — ^find 
an accurate acquaintance with the various degrees and forms in 
which religious sentiment is manifested indispensable to a correct 
appreciation either of the country's actual condition, or of its 
prospective tendency ; and equally essential to enable them to 
legislate with safety upon questions where religious principles or 
prejudices are inextricably involved."— (Census Report, p. viii.) 

Not statesmen only, but Christian men of all shades of 
opinion, are therefore under lasting obligation to the individual 
or individuals with whom originated the suggestion that the 
necessary employment, for the ordinary decennial Census of the 
population, " of a staff of nearly 40,000 persons, visiting oi 
two distinct occasions every house throughout Great Britain," 
offered *' a rare opportunity " of procuring accurate statistics 
respecting '* the number, and varieties and capabilities of the 
religious and the scholastic institutions of the country." The 
proposal, it is true, excited the prophetic anger of certain 
members of the religious body which, judged according to its 
pretensions, had the least cause for alarm in anticipating the 
result ; episcopal protests eliciting the discovery that the penal 
sections of the act under which the Census was taken were not 
applicable to those who might choose to withhold this novel 
species of information. The authorities of the Census Office 
could therefore only rely on an '^ assumed general willingness 
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to meet the wishes of the Government in so conspicuously 
yaluable an object/' and it is in the highest degree creditable 
to the parties concerned, that these same authorities should have 
been able thus to speak at the dose of their arduous labours: — 

** The extent to which returns in answer to this application were received 
affords abundant evidence of the hearty co-operation of the clergy and 
the ministers of all denominations in this voluntary labour. Such returns 
have been obtained from 14,077 churches belonging to the Church of 
England, and from 20,390 places of worship bel(mging to all other religious 
bodies. From thiB simple fact alone it will be manifest that these Kctums 
are nearly as complete as could be wished for.** — (Report, p. viiL) 

It is needless to insist on the value of the service rendered to 
the nation by Mr. Horace Mann, in the preparation ^of the 
Report from which the foregoing passages have been ex- 
tracted. To the mass of readers, impatient of mere statistics^ 
the tabulated matter occupying so large a portion of the Census 
volume would have been as a valley of dry bones, but in the 
pages of the Report the significance of the several figures is 
made obvious to the least reflective, and knowledge is imparted, 
in respect to the distinctive tenets and operations of the various 
religious denominations, of utility even to the best informed, 
and to the bulk of the community both novel and surprising. 
To have executed so difficult a task with distinguished ability 
would have gained for Mr. Mann the well-earned approbation 
of the public, but in the general acknowledgment of his im- 
partiality in dealing with topics more than any other liable to 
an opposite treatment, he has achieved success scarcely to have 
been anticipated, and not to be surpassed. 

It is due to politicians, to journalists, and to the public 
generaUy, to acknowledge that they have not been slow to 
recognise the importance of the leading facts embodied in 
the Census of Religious Worship. Probably no public docu- 
ment of a statistical nature has ever produced so wide, so 
obvious, and so deep an impression — an impression which has 
specially made itself felt within the walls of Parliament, where 
measures have been advocated, and sentiments have been 
expressed, in relation to ecclesiastical questions, the liberality 
of which has been among the first-fruits of a newly-acquired 
acquaintance with the numerical strength and the achievements 
of our multifarious religious organizations. 
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THE BI6H0P OF OXFORD AND THE CENSUS. 
There can be no doubt that to the eflfect thus produced is 
attributable the solitary attempt made by the Bishop of Oxford, 
and sustained by the Bishop of St. David's, to cast discredit on 
a document accepted with an unanimity almost unique in the 
annals of ecclesiastical controversy. It was towards the close 
of a session (July 11, 1854), which had witnessed the virtual 
abolition of religious tests at the Universities, and an alarming 
demonstration against the continuance of Church-rates, that 
Bishop Wilberforce moved, in the House of Lords, for the 
details of the Returns from which the Census Tables had been 
prepared.* Six months had been expended in the collection of 
materials for the case which was to deprive the Begistrar- 
General's volume of its high character in popular estimation. 
Tet so conspicuously did that case break down at every point, 
that it might safely be left unnoticed but for the expectation 
expressed on the occasion by Earl Granville, that '* the Dis- 
senters would, no doubt, take some public opportunity of 
telling their own story," and for the use made of ex parti 
speeches in the House of Lords, by bishops and journalists, 
glad to catch at straws to save them from an acceptance of 
the unpleasant conclusions which the Census had suggested. 

* Compliance with this request was rendered impossible by the 
course pursued by the Bishop and others prior to the taking of the 
Census. " Against a parochial statement an objection was preferred at the 
outsety the force of which was admitted ; viz., tiie facilities that thus would 
be supplied for making invidious comparisons between particular individual 
parishes. Consequently a pledge toas given, token the information toaa 
requested f that only general results would he made public.** (Report, p. clzxi.) 
The John Bidl (July 15« 1854), with less ingenuousness than ingenuity, thus 
turns to account thLs concession to episcopalian fears : — "Earl Granville, in 
his reply, was not only unable to impeach the correctness of the statements 
made by the Right Rev. Prelate, but he made an admission of the most 
extraordinary character, which, while it confirms the worst suspicions 
which had been entertained respecting the good faith of those Returns, 
throws considerable light upon the animus with which they were called for 
by the Whig Government of that day. It appears that a kind of pledge 
was given in the circular asking for the Returns, that the particulars 
should not be published. It would, therefore. Earl Granville contended, 
be a breach of good faith to give to the Returns such publicity as would 
render it possible to test the veracity of the parties making them. Can 
any one in his senses doubt that this hint was acted on by the enemies of 
the Church, who were up to the Ministerial dodge?'' 
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If the Bishop's charity did not lead him to hope all things^ 
his sense of justice should have induced him to ^'pzOTe all 
things^" in arraigning the members of other religious commu- 
nities on a charge of deliberate^ systematic, and wholesale fraud. 
But while his lordship's bold assertions were professedly based 
on cases occurring in his own diocese, in no one of them was 
there any mention of place or of person, or any means afforded 
for testing the accuracy of his statements. The parties thus 
charged with an offence against morality and the public interests 
were surely entitled to demand such precise statements as were 
capable of being sifted, and, if &lse, of being disproved ; but 
in Ueu of these the accuJsing prelate dealt exclusively in 
loose, general allegations, emanating from nameless informants 
— allegations which, in a court of justice or in a Parliamentary 
committee, would, in the absence of specific evidence, have 
been contemptuously rejected. 

It, however, needs not that this objection, in limine, should 
be pressed, when a more satisfactory defence is frimished in the 
self-refuting and absurd character of the Bishop's entire speech. 

According to his lordship, the Census Betums are charge- 
able with both understating and overstating, but the depre- 
ciation was all against the Church of England, and the 
exaggeration all in favour of Dissenters. Although prior to 
the taking of the Census, he had himself aroused clerical 
fears by deprecating the proposed inquiries, he now asserts 
that the clergy were " careless about the matter," while Dissen- 
ters only " from the first entertained an opinion that the Re- 
turns were to be looked upon as a struggle between Churchmen 
and Dissenters." Many of the clergy, it is asserted, refusing 
to send in returns, they were obtained from other quarters, 
and, *' for this reason," the numbers purporting to belong to 
the Church of England were considerably less than such 
numbers really were. It is not explained why laymen should 
have been more dishonest or mistaken than the clergy, and 
always to the detriment of the Establishment ; nor is it neces- 
sary, for the following passage from the Report clearly brings 
home the blame — if blame be due — to the clergy themselves : — 

** Having finished his revision, the regisl^rar despatched retnniB and lists 
together to the Census Office, London, where the 30,610 lists and about 
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34,000 retttrns were numbered into parochial order, and collected into 
books. A further comparison of lists and returns was then proceeded with ; 
the Clergy List lieing also used to check the completeness of the Established 
Church returns. The result of these comparisons was the discovery of a 
still considerable number of deficiencies, principally of returns from places 
of worship in connexion with the Church of England, sereral of the clergy 
having entertained some scruples about complying with an invitation not 
proceeding from episcopal authority. In all such cases a second application 
was made direct from the Census Office, and this generaUy was favoured hy a 
courteous return of the partieuktrs desired, The/ew remaining oases were 
remitted to the registrar, who either got the necessary information from 
the secular officers of the Church, or else supplied from his own know- 
ledge or from the most attainable and accurate sources, an estimate 
of the number of sittings and of the usual congregation." — (P. clxx.) 

But it is confessed, that *'the greatest misstatements in the 
reports occurred, not from our own numbers being lessened, 
but from the numbers of the Dissenters, of nearly all denomi- 
nations, being greatly exaggerated " — a position which, eren 
if established, increases, not the numerical strength of the 
Establishment, but only of the mass whom its ministrations 
have altogether failed to influence ! 

It is not a little strange, that '^ the very great errors '* which 
were " undoubtedly" committed, were committed *' not so much 
in reference to the large chapels in the great and densely- 
populated towns and districts, where, probably, such returns 
might, in many cases, have been taken correctly, but generally 
throughout the country, where the figures were taken from a 
lower class of persons, who were, in reality, interested in mis- 
representing the actual number of the Dissenting bodies.** 
This distinction between urban and non-urban Dissenters, viz., 
that the latter '* are in reality interested '* in misrepresenting 
their numbers, while, by implication, the former axe not, is as 
inscrutable as it is new. If a strong animus against the Esta- 
blishment would have been likely to have tempted religious 
men to the commission of fraud, the offence would surely have 
abounded in the great and densely-populated towns, rather than 
in the strongholds of the Establishment, the rural districts. 
If mistakes and exaggerations were to be expected anywhere, 
it was in the case of ^* large chapels," where errors would have 
been pardonable, and overstatements were likely to escape 
notice. And if there were cases little likely to be embraced 
in this alleged Dissenting conspiracy — the charge amounts to 
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that — and in which detection would be most imminent^ they 
would surely be allowed to be the *^ very little places," and the 
small licensed rooms in remote Tillages, which, it is declared, 
furnished the largest quota of fraudulent returns. It would 
have occurred to a less reckless assailant, that Churchmen in 
these same remote districts, equally '* out of the way of obser- 
yation," might fairly be regarded as exposed to a similar 
temptation to fill the empty benches of village chturches with 
imaginary occupants. But the Bishop of Oxford does not 
conceal his opinion that the rural Dissenting clergy are ex 
necessitate liable to suspicion not to be breathed against their 
brethren in the Establishment. " For," he says, many of the 
Dissenting ministry " are not often in the same rank of Kfe 
as the clergy of the Established Church ;" and while '^ in the 
large Dissenting chapels in large towns they are men of edu- 
cation, and if inquiries of this kind were addressed to them 
their returns would be honestly made," in other places the 
inquiries were addressed to '' men who had not the advantages 
of education ;" and with regard to these, '' he has no hesita- 
tion in saying, that there is continually a misrepresentation in 
point of fact as to the relative numbers of the members of the 
Established Church and of the Dissenters." The Bishop, 
** who did not mean to imply anything tmcharitable," or to 
'^ speak in a spirit of undue disparagement " of Dissenters, in 
fact asks the public to believe that all religious men who 
occupy a lower social rank than the clergy of the Establish- 
ment may properly be suspected of untruthfulness — ^that the 
unscrupulousness of Dissenters in relation to the Establish- 
ment is regulated by the extent to which they have enjoyed 
the advantages of education — ^and that they are more likely to 
be betrayed into wrong-doing by the strength of their eccle- 
siastical predilections or antipathies than are Episcopalians, 
placed in precisely similar circumstances ! 

It would be a waste of space to enlarge on the particular 
statements by which it is sought to sustain or to give colour to 
these sweeping general accusations. If ^' Dissenters filled their 
places of worship on purpose to swell the return of their 
numbers," the very fact— ritself reflecting no discredit upon 
them — sufficiently accounts for the numerical strength alleged 
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to be fictitious. If " most, if not cUl, the Dissenters of the 
neighbouring parishes always attended the particular parish 
where the Census was being taken, so that they were, in reality, 
counted two or three times over," they were as slow-witted as 
his lordship who makes the statement, for the Census was taken 
at each service, in every place, at once ; and in swelling the 
neighbouring congregations they therefore only thinned their 
own ! The *^ same persons who often attended places of wor- 
ship belonging to different Dissenting denominations," could not 
be in two places at the same time ; and if many persons attended 
chapel in the evening who attended church in the morning and 
afternoon, it is scarcely fair to deprive the chapel of the benefit 
of their divided favours. Special sermons may have been 
''preached in Dissenting chapels to induce larger congrega- 
tions to assemble ;" but the fact is not generally known, and 
all the advantages accruing to such a power of attraction ought 
to be conceded without grudging, if not with absolute cheer- 
fulness. ''The unfavourable state of the weather on the 
Census Sunday kept many people away from church ;"* but 
did it not keep others away from chapel also ; or, if not, are 
Dissenters to be blamed for their greater zeal ? The assertion 
that " all the children were taken from the charity-schools and 
made to count in the returns," is applied to Dissenters ; but 
the fact is, they have scarcely any such schools, while Church- 
men have many, and invariably compel the attendance at 
church of both charity and Sunday-school children. Finally, if 
" many of the chapels mentioned in the Report could not hold 
the number of persons returned as going to them, unless such 
persons were very small children," the folly of the parties making 
such returns was even greater than their criminality, seeing 
that the Returns themselves furnished the means of detection if 
The point last named suggests a circumstance altogether 

* This, if tnie, would account for the smallness of the returns. 

t The speech of the Bishop of St. David's, who alone vouched for the 
accuracy of these statements of his episcopal brother, being of just the 
same character, may be passed over without minute examination. He 
had actually heard of " mani/ cases in which the return of the Dissenters 
exceeded the population of the place they were supposed to be living in V* 
In others, they were counted over and over again, and the Dissenting 
Sunday-schools ** clubbed together to take it in turn to attend each other's 
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oTexlooked bj the Bishop^ but of cardinal importance in the 
settlement of the question raised by the Census. He does 
not venture to assert that the Betums overrate either the number 
of Dissenting chapeh, or the extent of the accommodation which 
they afford. If, therefore, credence be given to the whole of his 
incredible statements, there will still remain unimpeached all 
the evidence of the effectiveness of the Voluntary principle, 
which is afforded by the extent of the means of religious 
worship provided by Dissenters from the Establishment. 

Notwithstanding all the ingenious devices which Dissenters 
are said to have employed to swell congregations^ and notwith- 
standing the exaggerations superadded, these Betums show that, 
as in the case of the Church of England, the numerical strength 
of the congregations fell below the capacity of chapel accommo- 
dation. K the Bishop's views are accepted, it follows that 
the disproportion between the number of sittings and the 
number of attendants is considerably greater than is shown 
by the Betums. The conclusion to which we should then 
be brought would be really this — ^that Dissenters have wasted 
their resources in erecting places of worship, or providing 
sittings greatly in excess of their ability to find worshippers. 
Such a conclusion, however, will be accepted by no one 
acquainted with the economics of Dissent. Even the wealthier 
— ^using that term comparatively — of the Dissenting bodies find 
sufBcient difficulty in raising funds for chapel-building purposes, 
to prevent their incurring a useless expenditure; and in all, 
the necessities of their position have occasioned a tendency 
to calculate carefully the exigencies for which they should 
provide, and to study so to adapt the machinery of their 
ecclesiastical organizations as to obtain the largest results firom 
a given pecuniary outlay. Such an hypothesis, therefore, has 

places of worship at different times of the day !** Adverting to Wales, 
where the demonstrated weakness of his own Church might naturally he 
expected to quicken ingenuity in attempting to explain the phenomenon, 
he attributed the larger attendance at the chapels to '' the attraction of 
public catechizing/' and the smaller attendance at the churches to the fact, 
that in many of them there was only one service in Welsh and one in 
English, while in the chapels all the services were in the same language, 
and so secured more numerous attendances. This last explanation, how- 
ever, would not affect the " most numerously-attended service " at any 
church, whichever that might be. 
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not even the slightest plausibility to sustain it; and even if 
it were otherwise. Voluntaryism would be able to claim it as 
new evidence in its favour, that in the erection of places of 
worship it outstripped the requirements of its own supporters ! 

The religious bodies thus bitterly assailed are, therefore, 
spared the necessity of either vindicating themselves by means 
of new statistical inquiries, or of heaping reproaches upon 
their mendacious but impotent assailant. His failure is his 
worst punishment, since it indicates that the Census of Religious 
"Worship cannot, without desperate special pleading, be dis- 
torted into evidence confirmatory of his own ejaculatory declara^ 
tion, '* Thank God, the great body of the people of this country 
still belong to, and are members of, the Church of England/* 
The members of that Church may persuade themselves into 
such a conviction, and enjoy all the consolation derivable from 
it under such circumstances ; but the public generally will, it 
is believed, concur in the official opinion express^ by the Home 
Secretary (in answer to Mr. Pellatt, M.P., July 20, 1854), 
"Whether any recent inquiry had been made into the accuracy 
of the Returns of the Registrar-General, and whether, in con- 
sequence, any doubt existed as to their fairness ; also, whether 
there was any reason for suspecting that the Dissenting Returns 
had been exaggerated, so that the numb^ of attendants at the 
Established Church on the Census Sunday had been made to 
appear comparatively below the truth ? '* 

''I have," said Lord Palmerston, "made inquiries on the 
subject, and I entertain no doubt as to the accuracy of the 
Returns with regard to all the facts to which they refer. Of 
course I speak generally, because, in returns collected from 
such a large number of places, and furnished by such a variety 
of persons, there may have been inaccuracies one way or the 
other, which must, to a certain extent, affect the results. My 
belief is, however, that those inaccuracies could have no sensible 
effect upon the general results arrived at from the facts stated 
in the Returns. I repose entire confidence in the general 
accuracy of the Returns, and in the diligence and care of those 
.under whose arrangements tbey had been made, by whom I 
believe every means were taken to render their statements as 
accurate as possible." 
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PLAN OP THE PBBSENT WORK. 

It is proposed in these pages to show in detail^ county by 
county^ the extent of the means of religious instruction existing 
in England and Wales, in 1801 and 1861 respectively — ^to show 
the proportion in which each sect has increased those means 
during the intervening half-century, and the varying rate at 
which that increase has taken place in different localities — ^to 
show, further, the relative provision made by the Church of 
England on the one hand, and^by all the Dissenting bodies 
on the other, and to point out the changed position occupied 
by each ; and having furnished complete data under these 
heads, to inquire whether the evidence thus afforded establishes 
the sufficiency of the Voluntary principle for the sustentation 
of religious ministrations, or the necessity and wisdom of State- 
endowments. 

The principal tables will be found at the end of the volume, 
marked A, B, C, and D — Table C, extending from page 85 to 107, 
giving the details in counties, and Tables A and B comprising 
the whole series in one view, with the totals for all England 
and Wales. Though last in the order of contents, they should 
be studied by the . reader at the outset, with a view to a 
thorough understanding of the various summaries and sub- 
sidiary tables to be found throughout the work. 

The classification and arrangement of religious bodies adopted 
by Mr. Horace Mann has been, in the main, adhered to, the 
chief difference consisting in the compression of certain small 
sections of religionists, such as Isolated Churches, Jews, Latter- 
Day Saints, and the Foreign Churches, under the head of 
" All Others." The tables differ from any to be found in the 
'^ Census of Religious Worship," in giving the per centage of 
increase for each section of religionists between 1801 and 1851. 
For the purpose of comparison they also give, throughout, 
the totals of all the Dissenting denominations collectively, as 
distinct from those of the Church of England. They, however, 
do not embrace the number of attendants on the Census 
Sunday, nor the number of services ; those particulars, while 
of great interest and importance, not being employed as a 
basis of argument in the present work. 

B 
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INCREASE OF RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED BY 

ALL SECTS. 

The most prominent and important of the facts developed 
in Table B is the rate of increase within the fifty years under 
review. Placed in the order of increase, beginning with the 
lowest ratio, the following table shows the absolute and relative 
increase of each section : — 

^ Per cent. 

Churcli of England 30-6* 

Society of Friends 42 

Unitarians 46*5 

Moravians 61 

Presbyterians . 166 

Roman Catholics 240 

Independents 249 

Baptists • 315 

Calvinistic Methodists 334 

All others 432 

Methodists — Old Connexion 759 

,» New Connexion •••.... 808 
All Methodista 930 

The increase of the population being 101 per cent, daring the 
fifty years, it follows that four denominations, or classes of 

. * It will be seen on a comparison of Table A with Mr. Horace Mann's 
Keport, page cxi., that there is a considerable difference in the calculated 
sittings provided by the Church of England in 1801, as stated there, and in 
Table A, col. 1. Mr. Mann states them at 4,289,883. In the table they 
are stated at 4,069,281, being a difference of 220,602 sittings. If the former 
number be taken, tJie increase of church sitHngB between 1801 and 1851 
will be 24*9 only, instead of 30*6, as quoted above. The latter is the correct 
rate of increase. Mr. Mann has ins^dvertently adopted an erroneous prin- 
ciple of calculation in reference to the sittings in existence in 1801. 
Because the average of all the churches in England and Wales in 1851 
was 377 sittings, he has assumed the same average for 1801 ; but that 
assumption could only be correct on one supposition (and that a most 
improbable one), namelj, that the proportions of the churdies in each 
county to the total of (dl England and Wales, were identical in 1801 and 
1851. The rule adopted in the Table C was this— Found, the average 
sittings per church in a given county in 1851, and the number of churches 
in 1801, multiply the (me by the other; the result will be the sittings in 
1801. The result for all England and Wales gives 220,602 sittings less 
than in Mr. Mann's statements, from which it is qtdte clear that the 
addition made to the number of churches belonging to the Establishment 
since 1801 has been principally in counties where the average of sittings 
is much higher than 377.' 
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religionists, hare fallen below the rate of increment in the 
population, namely, the Church of England, the Unitarians, 
the Moravians, and the Society of Friends ; while nine other 
sections have exceeded that increment, in various proportions 
ranging from 166 to' 101, to 930 to 101. As, however, broad 
general averages, like those now given, often lead to erroneous 
conclusions, unless the aciual quantities to which the ratios 
refer be also given : — the actual quota of new sittings, the 
new provision made by each section, is furnished in the follow- 
ing table, beginning again with the lowest in the scale : — 

Percentage of 
nenomiiistioitt. Neir Sittings. total increase NewSittingi> Per cent. 

of Sittings.* 

Moravians .... 35516 . ^ 

Unitarians .... 21,596 . -4^ 

Friends ' 27,086 . -SJf^J 

Presbyterians . . . 54,638 . 1*0§{5| 

New Connexion Methodists . . 85,923 . l-6igi 

Eoman Catholics . . 129,490 • 2-5 

All others .... 151,902 . 2*9^ 

Calvinistic Methodists . . 192,936 . ^'1^ 

Baptists 571,054 . 11-OJfg 

Independents . . . 761,663 . 14*7^^ 

Church of England. . 1,248,634 . 24-liSf 

Old Connexion Methodists . . 1,277,641 . 24-6J??l 

All Methodists . . . 2,206,468 . 4t2'G^ 



Total. . . 5,175,947 . 100 

The first of these tables is of significance, principally as showing 
either the energy or missionary spirit of the respective denomi- 
nations, or the adaptation of their religious economy, discipline, 
and doctrine to the spiritual exigencies of the community in 
general, or to particular classes ; while the second table defines 
the relative space which they have occupied within the new 
area created by the expansion of the population since 1801. 
But neither of them separately, nor both combined, show the 
Relative amount of provision for religious worship supplied by 
each, after adding to that made since 1801, the then existing 
provision. The following table is therefore added, and will 

* The proportions given are in hundredth parts, tenths of hundreds, and 
fractions of tenths of hundreds. 
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complete tlie analysis and arrangement of the data pertinent 
to the present Dnrnose : — 



to the present purpose : — 





Sittings, 


FercentagB 
Sittings, to aU 


Sittings, 


Sittings, 


Per 




1801. 


1H51. Sittings. 


1801. 


185L 


oentage. 


Moravians . 


5,699 . 


9,215. m 








Unitarians . 


46,373 . 


67,969. -mk 


• 






Presbyterians 


32,923 . 


87,461 . -8^ 








Soc. Friends . 


64,621 , 


91,707 . 'Sm 








New Connexion Methodists . 


10,695 . 


96,618 . 




Boman Cath. 


53,934 . 


183,424. l-7» 








All others . 


35,162 • 


187,064. VSm. 








Calvinistic Methodists 


58,096 . 


251,032 . 


2-im 


Baptists . . 


181,289 . 


752,343. 1-3^ 








Independents 


306,097 . 


1,067,760 . 10-4« 








Old Connexion Methodists 


168,280 . 


1,445,921 . 


u-im 


All Method. • 


237,071 . 


2,443,539 . 23-9^^ 








Ch.ofEng. .- 


1,069,281 . 


5,317,915 . 52-0^ 


, 







Total . . 5,032,450 10,208,397 100 

The figures against the lines Calvinistic Methodists, Old Con- 
nexion Methodists, and New Connexion Methodists, are placed 
in separate columns, that they may be excluded in adding 
up the preceding columns, the totals of which are made up 
without them. The whole of these three denominations are 
included in the total — ^All Methodists. The figures in the 
last column show accurately the proportion of sittings supplied 
by each of those bodies, as is proved by the following sub- 
sidiary table, in which is given the exact ratios of the sittings 
provided by each of the Methodist bodies to the total for Eng- 
land and Wales ; while the aggregate of the whole corresponds 
with the proportion assigned to AU Methodists in the preceding 
general table : — 

Proportion per cent. 
An Methodists. Sittings. to total Sittings, 

England and Wales. 

Independent Methodists 2,144 • • iHh 

Bible Christians 63,214 . 

Weslejan Beformers 67,135 . 

New Connexion Methodists . • . 96,618 . 

Wesleyan Methodist Association . . .102,318 . 

Calvinistio Methodists 251,032 . 

Primitive Methodists 415,157 . 

Old Connexion Methodists .... 1,445,921 • 



-mb 



2-4m 

4-Om 

14-im 



Total .... 2,443,539 . • 23-9j^ 
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INCREASE PROVIDED BY THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND. 

The most obvious fact developed in these successive abstracts 
of Table A is the small increase of accommodation afforded hj 
the Church of England between 1801 and 1851, whether com- 
pared with the increase of the population or of the accommoda- 
tion provided by other religious bodies. The ratios given below 
show a difference, in the latter respect, against the Church of 
England in the extreme point of comparison — AU Methodists* 
—of thirty-one-fold. The precise relation of the increase of 
sittings provided by the Church of England to the number 
provided by the other religious denominations, will, perhaps, 
be most clearly shown by taking the unit one as equivalent 
to the 30*6 per cent, of actual increase, and giving the pro- 
portions of increase for the other denominations in multiples 
of that unit and in tenth parts : — 

Percent. 
Increase of accommodation provided by the 

Churcli of England 1 

Society of Friends 1*3 

Unitarians 1*5 

Moravians 2 

Presbyterians 6'5 

Roman Catholics 8 

Independents 8*3 

Baptists 10*5 

Calvinistic Methodists 11 

All other denominations ...... 14*3 

Methodists — Old Connexion 25*3 

„ New Connexion 26*9 

All Methodists 31 

But while these figures express the relative proportions of 
increase — of all to the Church of England, and of each to 
aU the rest — ^they do not show the proportion which the 

• Mr. Mann has calculated the Wesleyan places of worship, in 1801, at 
825, but this number is made up by assuming that ninety of those places 
returned as belonging to the Primitiye Methodists and other Methodist 
bodies, which have originated since 1801, did, in that year, belong to the Old 
or the New Connexion. In the county tables and in the abstract (Table A) 
these ninety places are reckoned as added since 1801. But adopting Mr. 
Mann's hypothesis as to their date, the average increment of the Old and 
New Connexion would be 660 per cent., and of all Methodists, 840 ; in 
place of 759, 808, and 930 per cent, respectively. 
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respectiye ratios bear to the increase of the populatioii, which 
is one of the most interesting points of the analysis. This is 
easily ascertained by taking the same figures as above^ and 
placing them in juxta-position with the rate of increase of 
population, and then indicating the proportion in which the 
respective ratios of increase of sittings fall short of, or exceed, 
the ratio of increase of population. In the following table 
the ratio of the latter is taken as S'S — the nearest approxima- 
tion to 1 — as representing the increase of sittings by the 
Church of England, without adopting a more complex, thougli 
more exact, arithmetical formulae : — 

Increase of population, ISOI t^ 1851 . • • 3*3 per cent. 

Inoreaae of Sittingi Len ttun increaae If ore than increase 
Denominations. percent, 1801 percent, of the percent, of tlie 

to 1851. Population FopnlattoxL 

Church of England ... 1 ... 2*3 

Society of Friends .... 1.3 ... 2 

Unitarians 1*5 ... 1*8 

Moravians 2 ... 1*3 

Preshyterians 5*5 2*2 

Roman Catholics 8 4*7 

Independents 8*3 5 

Baptists 10*5 7.2 

Calvinistic Methodists ... 11 7*7 

Methodist— Old Connexion . 25*3 . 22 

„ New Connexion . 26*9 23*6 

AU Methodists 31 27*7 

This instructive table brings out in strong relief the second 
fact which lies on the surface of all the preceding tables, 
namely, that the increase of the accommodation for worship 
provided by all the large religious denominations, other than 
the Church of England, has considerably exceeded the increase 
of population ; the lowest, the Presbyterians, being in the pro- 
portion 5*5 to 3*3, the rest varying from considerably more 
than a twofold to a ninefold increase. It is obvious, that if the 
several religious bodies in existence in 1801 were to maintain 
their relative position to each other, and also the aggregate 
ratio of accommodation provided for religious worship, they 
should have increased their sittings pari passu with the popu- 
lation. But the fact is, that while the Church of England 
has fallen short of its quota more than two-thirds, the other 
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denominadons hare exceeded theirs from two to nine-fold 
The importance of this fact will be more evident by showing 
the extent of the deficiency which the non-action or deficient 
action (to use the gentlest phrase possible) of the Church of 
England would have caused in the amount of accommodation, 
if its shortcomings had not been compensated by the greater 
seal of other denominations. 

It is shown in Table A that the total sittings in 1801 were 
^,082,450. Supposing the average rate of increase in all de- 
nominations had been the same as in the Church of England^ say 
80*6 per cent, the total of sittings would have been 6,844,129, 
or 8,864,268 less than it now is, giving only accommodation 
for 88 per cent, of the present population, instead of 57 per 
cent., as shown in the tables ; or, more pointedly stated, two- 
thirds only of its present amount. Even supposing that all the . 
other religious bodies had maintained a rate of increase just 
equal to the increase of the population, the result would have 
been very little more favourable, the sittings being, in the 
aggregate, 7,253,884, leaving a deficiency of 2,954,513, and 
accommodating only 40*5 per cent, of the population, instead 
of 57 ! The average provision for religious worship in 1801 
and 1851 respectively being nearly identical, it follows, that 
the other religious denominations have filled up the enormous 
void of nearly three millions of sittings, left unprovided hy the 
Church of England, a fact the more significant, when coupled 
with this other fact, that, in 1801, these other bodies fell short 
by ONB-rouRTH of the numbers of the Established Church ; 
the latter providing at that date 80*8 per cent, of the total 
provision, and the former only 19'2 ! Or, the case may be 
thus put — the total number of sittings added since 1801 being 
5,175,947, of which 8,927,313, or 75*9 per cent, have been 
provided by all other denominations, and 1,248,684, or 24*1 
per cent., by the Church of England, it follows, that the 
amount of provision made for religious worship by each was 
in the inverse ratio of their numbers in 1801 ; the Church of 
England being then in possession of 80*8 per cent of the 
sittings, and having added since only 24*1 per cent ; while 
iJl other denominations have added 75*9 per cent., although 
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possessing in 1801 only 19*2 per cent, of the accommodation. 
The smaller body has, therefore, discharged the obligation 
resting on the larger one. 

One inevitable result of this exchange of duties is, that the 
proportion of the Church of England community to all others 
is correspondingly affected, which constitutes the third great 
fact patent in the preceding figures. That church, taking its 
proportion of sittings — to all sittings — as the measure of its 
strength throughout England and Wales in 1801, comprised 
in round numbers four-fifths of the whole population; it 
now comprises little more than one-half. 

RATE OF INCREASE IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES. 

So far the facts developed in the analysis of the Census of 
Beligious Worship have a broad general reference to England 
and Wales, and to the relative position of the Church of 
England to all other religious denominations at the present 
moment, and as respects the share of each in the provision 
made for religious worship between 1801 and 1851. That a 
basis, wide enough for generalization, on the comparative 
efliciency of the Endowment and the Voluntary principles in 
religion has been laid in those facts, might be safely assumed, 
but it would not harmonize with the feeling under which this 
analysis of the census has been undertaken, nor be worthy 
of the gravity of the conclusions which it may involve, to be 
satisfied with a process which ascertains only average results 
over an extended area, alike of time and space, without inquiring 
whether, at particular periods and in particular localities, those 
averages may not have been neutralized or disturbed. That 
inquiry it is now proposed to institute, definite conclusions being 
deferred until it has been exhausted. For this purpose the 
County Tables C, pages 85 to 107, will be available. 

These tables give the population in 1801 and 1851 re- 
spectively, and the rate of increase between the two periods, 
as detailed in the Census of the Population, vol. i., page Ixxxix., 
and it may be noted that the ratios of increase vary from 31 
to 244 per cent.; the average for England and Wales being 
101. It is necessary to bear this fact in mind while com- 
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paring the ratios of increase in the quantum of accommodation, 
because in the case of counties, it is the relation between 
these ratios, and not the relation to the total average for 
England and Wales, which determines the degree of pro- 
gress made in the development of the means of religious 
worship. As the ratio of the increase of sittings is more or less 
in any given county than the ratio of increase of the popula- 
tion, so will be the excess or deficiency in that county of the 
supply of religious accommodation. To arrange the counties, 
therefore, simply in the order of increase of sittings since 1801, 
would lead to no valuable result. The arrangement of ratios, 
again, would not be scientific. On the other hand, a com- 
pletely scientific arrangement would not present the facts in a 
sufficiently popular form for the general reader. Perhaps all 
the purposes aimed at in these pages will be effected by selecting 
a few groups of counties in which the results are nearly alike, 
and then inquiring whether there are not coincidences of another 
kind between the respective counties so grouped, which may 
account for the phenomena of similar averages in the progress 
of the Church of England and other religious denominations. 
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Norfolk . . . 
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Northumberland 
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95 


Oxford . . . 


52 






11-8 






77 


Butland . • . 


41 






4 






90 


Suflfolk . . 


57 
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92 


Westmoreland 


43 






. 10;4 






76 


Hunts . . . 


71 






nil. 






100 



It may be observed of tbis group, that, with tbe exception of 
Cambridge, the increase of the population is below tbe average 
of England and Wales; while the increase of the sittings is still 
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more strikingly below that average — ^namely, 80*6 per cent. ; or, 
in relation to the increase of the population as SO to 101 — ^litde 
more than two-sevenths. The order of the increase of sittings 
in which the thirteen counties stand, and the ratio in which that 
increase falls short of the increase of population, as shown in 
the last column, is as follows :-— 

Deficiency of SittiiiKS pro rata to 
increase per cent, of Popalatioa. 

Hereford 73 

Westmoreland 76 

Oxford 11 

Leicester ............. 86 

Rutland 90 

Lincoln 91*2 

Suffolk 92 

Northampton ^ 94*5 

Bedford 94-8 

Northumberland 95 

Norfolk 96-7 

Cambridge 97 

Huntingdon 100 

All these counties fall short of the average increase of sittings 
provided by the Church of England, in all England and 
Wales, the nearest approach being in the counties of Hereford 
and Westmoreland — namely, as 26 per cent, to 30*6 per cent. ; 
and the most remote, except Huntingdon (which is not ap- 
preciable in figures), being in Cambridge and Norfolk, or, as 
3 per cent, to 80*6 per cent. The last two counties, in fact, 
show only one-tenth of the average of England and Wales — 
that average being only two-sevenths of the average increase 
of population. 

Group H, 

Deficiency of Sittings rela- 
tively to Increase of 
Population p^ cent. 

37 
60 
55 



County, 


Increase per cent. 


* 
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Chester . . . 


137 


Cornwall . . 


84 


Derby . . . 


83 


Durham . . , 


160 


Gloucester . 


82 


Lancaster , 


201 


Stafford . . 


151 


Warwick 


130 


York (N. R.) 


35 


York(W.R.) 


132 


AU Eng. & Walei 
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Increase of Sittings 

per cent, by 
Church of England. 

87 
34 
37-3 
92 
23 
116-7 
76-4 
37 
24 
77 

30-6 



42-5 

72-5 

42 

49-4 

72 

30 

42 

70 
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Here die ratio of increase of sittings by the Church of 
England exceeds^ except in Warwickshire and Gloucester- 
shire^ the average of England and Wales, as shown in the 
second column ; and therefore the deficiency of sittings in rela- 
tion to population is l^s, except in the two counties named. 
The remaining counties range as follows : — 
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Middlesex . 
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Surrey . . 
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36 


Salop . , 
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60 


Southampton 


83 






27 






67 


Berks. . . 


64 






171 






68 


Wilts . . 


38 






121 






68 


Hertford . 


12 






22-6 






69 


Cumberland 


66 






17-7 






74 


Somerset . 


62 






16-5 






75 


Bucks . .' 


61 






12-3 






76 


Devon • . 


66 






14-9 






78 


Essex . . 


62 






14-3 






78 


Dorset . . , 


61 






12 






80 


Kent . . . . 


98 






20 






80 


Sussex . . . 


111 






21-8 






81 


Notts . . , 


93 






15-6 






83-5 


Worcester . . 


89 






15 






85 


York (E. R.) . 


97 






12-2 






87-3 


Monmouth . . 


244 






24-4 






90 



The first seren counties in this table show a less deficiency 
than the average of England and Wales ; the remaining 
twelve show a greater deficiency. 

In no one instance, then, has the increase of sittings pro- 
vided by the Church of England been equal to the increment 
of the population, the highest approach being in Middlesex — 
namely, as 80 per cent, to 101 per cent.; and the lowest 
— excluding Huntingdon, which is nil — ^being in Norfolk, 
which is as 3 to 101, in round numbers ; while the average 
of the increase of sittings and of population respectively is 
only as 30-6 to 101. The inquiry naturally arises whether 
there is any marked diflference in the social and industrial 
condition, and in the history of the counties in which the 
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Church of England has exhibited such wide variations in the 
degree of its activity to extend its ministrations. And col- 
laterally it will be pertinent to note the progress made by all 
other denominations^ and to seek for the reasons of the extra- 
ordinary development of resources which it manifests — a de- 
velopment in no one instance falling below the average increase 
of the population. 

Two facts lie on the surface. First, all the counties in 
which the increase of sittings is about or below the average 
of England and Wales, are just those in which the increase 
of the population has been the smallest ; in fact, all are below 
the average increase of England and Wales — namely, 101; 
except Cambridge, 107; Sussex, 111; and Monmouth, 244. 
Second, nearly all are purely agricultural counties, or counties 
in which manufactures have been but feebly developed. 

The following Table, compiled for another purpose, but 
strictly applicable to the subject under notice, ^ill place these 
two facts in a strong point of. view : — 

Increase per cent. 
Class of Connties. Population , 1 801 . Population , 1851 . of Population. 

Six manufacturing . 2,007,188 . . 6,590,940 

Seven mixed — ^manii-^ 
facturing and agri- > 1,007,582 . . 2,226,031 
cultural ... .J 

Two metropolitan . . 1,087,172 . . 2,562,627 

Three mining . . . 394,212 . . 899,176 

Twenty -two agricul- 
tural ..... 3,835,280 • • 6,602,244 



178 

121 

130 
128 

48 



All England . . . 8,331,434 16,881,018 102 

It is a remarkable circumstance (hat the classification of 
the counties in this Table is nearly identical with the result 
which has been arrived at on a different principle, in the 
Groups on pages 25, 26, and 27. The class of six manu- 
facturing counties in the Table is identical with Group II., 
page 26, except that the latter includes two mining counties, 
in which, as in the case of the manufacturing counties, 
the progress of population considerably exceeds the general 
average for England : while the classes of seven mixed and 
twenty-two agricultural counties comprise the counties in 
Groups I. and III.^ pages 25 and 27. In the Groups those 
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counties were placed together which exhibited the same pro- 
portion of increased provision of sittings by the Church of 
England to the increase of population. In the Table the 
counties are classed together according to their identity of 
industrial organization. The counties are found to be the 
same in both cases. The result is^ that the provision made 
by the Establishment is least deficient in the great town 
districts, and most remote from any approximation to suf- 
ciency in the agricultural and rural districts. It will appear 
hereafter that in those localities in which the Establishment 
system has done its best during the last half century, it is 
surpassed in its practical results, during the same period, by 
the working of the Voluntary principle ; while it will also be 
seen that its lamentable deficiencies elsewhere find no similar 
parallel, but are, happily, largely compensated by the extent 
to which Voluntaryism has exceeded its proportionate quota 
of provision. 

^he combination of these results disproves altogether the 
notion frequently expressed, and, perhaps, more commonly 
entertained, that the Voluntary system may, possibly, be 
adequate in wealthy great-town districts, but that in the rural 
parishes a State-Establishment is absolutely essential. But 
the actual fact . is the precise converse of this idea ; for it 
should rather be stated, that, while there may be energy 
enough in the town districts to withstand, in some measure, 
the deadening influences of an Establishment, the rural districts 
must altogether succumb but for the life imparted to them 
by the Voluntary principle. It is also of importance to re- 
member that the towns are yearly growing, not in popula- 
tion and wealth only, but even in number, and that, there- 
fore, the area in which Voluntaryism is allowed to be efiective 
is continually being enlarged ; while, on the other hand, the 
limits in which the action of an Establishment is alleged to 
be demanded are being, in a corresponding degree, con- 
tracted — that contraction being still further promoted by the 
extension of those missionary efforts of which the towns will 
be admitted to be the centre. If, therefore, the argument 
for an establishment be thus, as it were, localized, provision 
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should, it is conceived, be made for a gradual narrowing of 
its sphere of action ! 

The Census of Religious Worship relates more immediately 
to the half century just closed. The influences which brought 
about the rise of the towns, and with that rise the marked 
alteration to which allusion has been made (and which the 
following pages will exhibit in full detail), in the proportions 
of the several religious bodies, came into operation at a some- 
what earlier period. It would be of undoubted assistance to 
the present design to have presented, as in a map, the state 
in which this country was placed by the events of the pre- 
ceding half century, as to its industry, skill in the arts, pro- 
ductive facilities, and material comfort. Such an essay is 
obviously beyond the limits of this work, but a brief 
statement will serve to invite the attention of the reader ta 
the facts, as not to be lost sight of in a full examination of 
the subject. 



1750 TO 1800— INDUSTRIAL CHANGES AJFFECTING THE GROWTH 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 

Although the people of these islands had for several 
centuries been distinguished by the successM prosecution 
of the manufacturing arts and by commercial enterprise, im- 
provement was slow, and invention, as distinct from mere skill, 
was non-existent. The productive arts were conducted up to 
1750 or 1760 much after the fashion of the centuries inter- 
vening between those years and the date of the introduction 
of the Flemish and French arts of spinning, weaving, and 
dying, as applied to the manufacture of woollen cloths ; and 
even these, though superior to the primitive methods pre- 
viously in use in Great Britain, are now regarded as belonging 
to the early condition of productive art. By a marvellous 
coincidence, the great inventions of Arkwright and Watt were 
patented in the same year, 1769. Within the remaining thirty- 
one years of the last century, the art of spinning by rollers, at 
first applied to the fibre of cotton, was applied to those of 
wool and flax. The first invention of Arkwright was followed 
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by yarioufl others in r£q>id succession, and other men of genius, 
stimulated by his example, or only following some occult law 
of progress, gave to the world the jenny, the power-loom, and 
the mule ; while chemistry contributed its quota of improve- 
ment in the simplification and shortening of the process of 
bleaching, the multiplication of dyes, and their greater fixed- 
ness and brilliancy ; and mechanical and chemical skill united 
gave an entirely new character to the art of printing woven 
fabrics. These new forces were equivalent to an indi- 
vidual augmentation of power in every unit of the popu- 
lation. 

Whatever was necessary to the physical well-being of man 
was produced in greater abundance, and in virtue of a known law 
of population — that growth in numbers, other things being 
alike, proceeds pari ptiasu with the augmentation of the 
necessaries of existence — ^the numbers of the people were 
rapidly increased during the second half of the last century. 
The addition to the population from 1700 to 1750 was but 
17j per cent. ; from 1750 to 1801 it was 5^^^ an accelerated 
growth, which, while it is not denied that other and moral 
causes were present^ and were essential to its complete 
action, can be traced only to the master-cause of progress 
— ^the increased power of production. Simultaneously with 
improvement in the arts of manufacture, properly so called, 
agriculture became both more scientific and more pro- 
ductive. Large tracts of hitherto waste lands were enclosed 
between 1770 and 1801, and between the latter year and 1816 
or 1820. There was an enormous addition to the population, 
and yet during the long war of the French Revolution, when 
foreign supplies were imattainable, that population was better 
fed than previously. Notwithstanding the unprecedented 
waste of national resources during that severe and lengthened 
stru^le, the population made a more rapid stride between 
1801 and 1811 than in any preceding decade; and on the 
return of peace its advance was further accelerated — the 
ratio being 14 per cent, from 1801 to 1811 ; 18 per 
cent, from 1811 to 1821 ; and 16 per cent, from 1821 
to 1831. 
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One of the most striking features in the progress of the 
nation during the interval undet review was the creation, so 
to speak, of an entirely new branch of industry — the cotton 
manufacture. For centuries the woollen manufacture had been 
the manufacture of the nation— the dependence of the states- 
man and financier, and the boast of all. But within fifty years 
after the cotton manufacture had taken root in Lancashire it 
had surpassed the woollen in the number of the persons it 
employed and the wealth it produced ; and Mr. Huskisson 
did not hesitate to ascribe to it the ability of Great Britain 
to conduct the last war to a successful issue. Machinery, even 
within the first thirty years of its application, not only increased 
consumption by lessening the cost of production, but accele- 
rated the accumulation of capital, increased employment, and 
stimulated the growth of the population. There can be little 
doubt that even in 1801 the application of the new powers 
and processes of manufacture had addclfl to the population of 
Great Britain a number equivalent to the aggregate of all 
the persons and their families who, either as capitalists or 
labourers, were engaged in the cotton manufacture, that 
increase being the measure of the increased productiveness 
of the national industry. 

The same causes operated to produce a marked effect on 
the distribution and aggregation of the population. Such 
distribution was determined by the juxta-position of coal and 
lime-stone with iron ore, and the vicinage of convenient 
ports ; but the aggregation of the population in dense masses 
was also determined by the very economy of the factory 
system, which involves a multiplication of distinct processes, 
so adjusted as to incur only a minimum expenditure of 
time, toil, and money. To ensure skill in each department, 
the competition of numbers is requisite ; and hence the 
highest excellence is displayed when the artizans are most 
numerous. 

The incidence of these new conditions of manufacturing 
art in the distribution of the population, and the agglomeration 
of large masses in dense proximity, was manifest at the com- 
mencement of the present century. Anterior to that period 
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the only places which merited the designation of city or large 
town, were the ancient seats of royalty, two or three of the 
cathedral towns, and the great naval arsenals and sea-ports. 
Sut in 1801, Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham were 
assuming an important position amongst the cities of the land, 
and were making themselves felt in social and political affairs 
by the energy and public spirit of their populations. From 
1801, in fact, may be dated the rise of that town population 
which, during the fifty years which have intervened, has, 
in various ways, exercised a most potent influence on the course 
of legislation, and the policy of successive administrations. 
It is shown by the census that Great Britain has 815 market 
towns, county towns, and cities, the population of which is 
10,556,288, or more than one-half of the whole ; the remainder 
of the population being 10,403,189. But the town population 
is really much larger than the Census represents. In the termi- 
nology of that document, such places only are denominated 
towns as have a market, or are governed under a charter. This 
excludes a large number of places which, though known as 
villages, are, as a rule, more populous and wealthy than the old 
market and chartered towns. Including this class of towns, 
the town population of all places having more than 2,000 
inhabitants, is over twelve millions. The population comprised 
within the limits of the Parliamentary cities and boroughs 
alone is as follows : — 

England, 186 cities and boronglis .... 7,372,556 
Wales, 14 boronghs and districts .... 287,048 
Scotland, 31 „ „ .... 1,136,090 



Total 8,795,694 

More than two-fifths of the population of Great Britain, 
therefore, is aggregated in cities and boroughs exercising the 
Parliamentary franchise, a very large proportion of them en- 
joying the municipal franchise also. 

Local or territorial position is another circumstance of moment. 
The great mass in England, excluding London, with its 2,362,236 
inhabitants, is concentrated in the towns of the five principal 
manufacturing counties, as appears from the following table, 

c 
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which also showe iihe amazing growth xof the ^pulation in those 
coimtiefi :* — 

tt^„r,^ Population, Population, Percent, of increaie 

LaaoftBter ... 11 towns 296,780 . . 1,149,192 <. . 287 

York, West Hiding, 6 „ 116,154 . . 602,877 • . 336 

Warwick ... 2 „ 89,704 . . 270,803 . • '200 

Chester .... 4 „ 40^62 . . 130,700 . . 220 

Stafford 4 ,, 4^,066 , 224,480 .. . 340 



Total ... 27 587,065 2,278,052 288 

But this list includes the principal places only. The entire 
population of these counties resident in cities and towns, pro- 
perly $0 called^ is 2,779,895 ; and if to this number he added 
500,000 for the residents in villages (so called) having more 
than 2,000 inhabitants each, the total town population will be 
8,279,895, out of a total of 5,260,918— considerably more tihan 
three-fifths of the whole ! 

Coupling these figures with those in Table B, column 3, 
it appears that 3,883,526, or about one-third of the total in- 
crease of the population in England and Wales, since 1801, 
has been contributed by the five great manufacturing counties. 
And it has already been seen that the efficient cause of the 
vast increase of the population in England within the fifty years 
is without question to be found in that wonderful development 
of the mechanical and chemical arts, which commenced with 
the discoveries or inventions of Watt and Artwright, and has 
attained its present height through the ingenuity and skill of 
our Cromptons and Carlwjigi i ls, osr EairbsnB aitd Sharps, 
our Brunels and Stephensons, and of tibousands of less illus- 
trious but still important contributors. 

BELATIVE POSITION OF CHURCHMEN AND DISSENTERS IN 1801. 
That stage of the inquiry has now been reached in which 
it is of moment to sketch, however succinctly, the positions of 
the Church of England and other religious denominations in 
1801 ; and to trace, so far as may be practicable, the stages of 
that process which has resulted in the great fects of the last 

^ It should be remembered that ^ average intrette oi ^Ei^iftiid a&d 
Wales. IB 101 per < 
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Oensns — rfche attered xatio of these two bodies ^of religieokts to 
reaoh athec, and )tlie Tast discrepancy in "ike provision tiaey 
.have respeotiyekir onade for the teaching of :a mass of new 
population ^uivident to that whicb eadsted 4Ct the oommence- 
•ment of the century. 

In 1661^ the Ohnrdi of England^ as a body ctf individinAB^ 
formed ^0*8 per toent of ^tke entire popnlsttion of England and 
Wales^ estimating its number by the proportion of its sittii^ 
to the total sittings in all -places of religious worship. Its 
members enjoyed eomplete possession not only of nearly all 
the ecclesiastical endowments of the land^ but of the universities^ 
of all State and mmxicipal offices^ and of all commissions in the 
axmy and navy. The aristocracy and landed proprietary wete 
•of its commnnion. It 'had the prestige of antiquity. It 
•claimed gratitude for services rendered to Protestantism in 
struggling with Papal domination. The lustre of great names 
in theolc^^ science^ and literature^ had been reflected upon it. 
ArchiteGtare^ poetry, and painting, had lavished upon it their 
finest effoEte. By baptism, by marriage, and by burial, the 
tendevest susceptibilities of tiie people had become associated 
with its welfare. The eatecutive, the legislative, and the 
judicati^^e were in its hands. In a word^ it was the nation, 
jand ruled as such. 

On the other liand, all other religious denominations ranked 
only as 19*2 jper cent, of .the population ; the .prqportion being 
as ioflows.: — 



.to JtU Sittings. 



Qiia} 



'Beaomioiftion. Sittings. 

^Church OP ^Bngland ^ 4,069,281 . . 80'8' 

All other Denominations : — 

Independents « 506,097 .6-( 

^B^ptists 181,289 3-( 

"Wesleyans, Old and New Connexion 178,975 ,3-^ 

GalVinktic Methodists . . « . 58,096 1*: 

Homan Catholics 53,934 IM 

An others ........ 35,162 

Presbyterians 32,923 

Friends 64,621 

Unitarians 46,373 

Moravians 5,699 



(m 



2m 



963469 19-5 



Total 5,082,450 100 

C 2 



Small as were the numbers of the Dissenting denominations, 
they were not agreed as to the grounds of their separation. 
The Old Connexion Wesleyans still communed with the 
Establishment^ and then^ as now^ repudiated the appellation 
of Dissenters. The strength of Dissent lay in the Indepen- 
dent. Baptist, Calvinistic Methodist, and Unitarian bodies, and 
in the Society of Friends ; viz., 12*8 per cent. — the two first- 
named constituting exactly three-fourths. To the utterance 
and publication of their opinions the political power of the 
entire body was limited, save that some few possessed the 
Parliamentary franchise. Their social status was, in every 
respect, unenviable. The name of Dissenter was synonymous 
with Jacobin, or, as phrased in the provinces, Tom Painer ! 
The sympathy with which the body hailed the first move- 
ments of the French Revolution exposed them to obloquy and 
suspicion long after the crimes and ravings of a fanatic demo- 
cracy had appalled one-half the nation and afirighted the 
other. To be a Dissenter was to be denied social status, 
and to be regarded as a dangerous citizen. ** Let bygones be 
bygones!" It is enough to state the fact, that such was the 
position of the Dissenter of 1801 — enough to claim for him 
then as high a sense of obligation to obey lawful authority, 
and loyalty as devoted, as the world allows him to possess now. 
The Dissenters of that djiy* laboured under grievous civil 

* Though Dissenters have won for themselves a greatly improved 
position in respect to the enjoyment of civil rights, they yet pay 
numerons penalties, legislative and social, for their Dissent. In the 
rural distiicts, in particular, Nonconformity suffers much from petty 
persecution. It is preached against from the pulpits of the Estahlish- 
ment — sometimes in the coarsest and most virulent style. Dissenting 
tradesmen can manifest attachment to their distinctive principles only at 
the expense of loss of custom. The poor are either hribed or intimidated 
— frequently both. Coals, blankets, soup, and sometimes parochial 
moneys, are sternly denied to those who attend chapel instead of church, 
or send their children to Dissenting schools. In many parts of the country 
it is impossible to obtain an inch of ground for Dissenting objects ; and 
tenants dare not even allow services to be held in their houses, lest leases 
should be forfeited or landlords be angered. Only albw years since, at the 
very time when several of the houses belonging to the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster were occupied for immoral purposes, the leases granted by 
that body expressly prohibited the holding of any Dissenting service in 
any of their houses ! 
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disabilities. They felt them to be wrongs, and they expressed 
their sense of injury as became free men and Englishmen. 
They did not — ^for they could not — compromise theur rights, or 
wound their consciences by conformity ; and there was nothing 
left for them but to endure and protest ; and they did both 
with the fortitude of martyrs and the strong hope which the 
consciousness of a just cause always imparts. 



POSITION OF THE TWO PARTIES IN 1831 AND 1851. 

From this point commenced that change in the relations of 
the two bodies, of which more is now to be said — a change as 
great and as pregnant with results, in whatever relates to the 
ecclesiastical policy of England, as are the industrial and social 
changes which have been contemporaneous with it. The 
steps of that change will be best divided into two periods — 
1801 to 1831, and 1831 to 1861. The reasons for this division 
are of moment. During the first cycle — say thirty years — the 
Church of England was much less active in supplying additional 
accommodation for religious worship than during the second. 
It is but fair to give the State-church principle the benefit of 
any argument in its favour deducible from the fact of the far 
greater effort made by the Church of England between 1831 
and 1851 than in the previous thirty years ; and, on the other 
hand, it is only just to the Voluntary principle to show how it 
operated when a great void was left in the supply of religious 
appliances by the apathy or the non-action of the State- 
Church. 

In the following condensed table, both these facts will be 
brought out : — 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1801. 1881. 1851. 

Population 8,892,536 . . 13,896,897 . . 17,882,314 

Sittings in Chnrch of Eng. 4,069,281 
,. all others . . 963,169 

AUDiriOKAL SiTTTKaS. 

1801 to 1831. 1831to]8Al. 

Churcli of England .... 412,610 . , . 836,024 
All others 1,958,135 . . . 1,969,178 



Thd' addition made to the populatioii. betw;eai ISOl ssad 1831! 
WBB 5>004^361 persQBS:; ^id if tdie accommodation for n^giousK 
worahip' h^ been, kept up- to the standard of 1801, thera 
"vv^uld ha.Te beem ^85@,48I additional sittii^s proidded, of 
which the respective quotas of the Church of' England and; 
all other, djenominations would have been ^30S;,606 andr 
646,481. The above table, however, shows that the Churcfc 
of England added only 412,610 (more than double the number 
of additional sittings assigned -to it by Mr. Horace Mann), 
while all other denominations added 1,958,135 sittings. The 
Church fell short of the exigency by very little less than 
five'sixthsy and sdl ot^er denominadons: exceeded it in 
the ratio of 3|- to 1.; or the proportion' may be stated? 
thus :' — 

mcBEASE OF snrciNasi, isei lor i88L 

Per cent. 

ehurch of England 10*I 

Ail others ........,« 208*2 

Increase of the poptdatioii. . . .. 56*3 

In. the following twenty years the increase of sittings and q£ 
population respectively was as under : — 

Feroent. 

Church of England ., 18-6 

All others 77-3 

Inciease q£ Hie population 28^7 

The Church of England had nearly doubled ite> rate of iiir* 
crease in the second period as compared with the fbst:;. while, 
the rate of increase by all others had fallen nearly two^-thirds^ 
Still the rate of the latter was nearly 4^ times greater thaxn 
that of the former ; while in relation, to the progress^ of the 
population the Church of England kept pace with it only in* 
the ratio of 18 to 28, all others exceeding it as 77 to 28, or 
nearly threefold. 

Although it is strikingly evident, from these detank that tfaefr 
religious wants of the nation were met principally by the 
religious denominations other thaa 1^ Church of England^ 
it will: be instructive to note the relative, efforts of the two 
sectiQn& in those great seats of manufacturcj^ where, aa ik shown 



on -psBge SAy so i^urt dsm aogmsntatiom q£ tjie population had* 
taken place. The fbllBwing^ aoe tbe figores.:^ — 

COUNTIES OF CHESHIRE, LANCASHIRE, STAFFORDSHnCBT, WARWICE, JOSfSD T«ESU 
rnvrnQ OF YORK. 

1801. 1831. 1851. 

F6piilatibn ... . 1,887,460. . .. 3,401,9V9* .. ► 4,896,18& 

As>DmoxMi SnmfOf* 

1801tol8Sl. IBSltOlSn. 

Church off Eliglaiid., .... 87,167 ., . 412,182 
AUothensh 369,670 ., . 634,266 

The progress of the population being 80*2* per cent.^ ani 
the relative position of the Church of England and of all 
otihiers in 1801, as txr the provision of sittings, being aa 
598,588 to 22a,972, it follows, that if each had contribute* 
B«w sittings in tile; same ratio» the ChnrcL should have sup** 
pKed 478,456^ sittingsj and all othens 179,622: sittings. Ji^It 
follows tiia* the former fell shoist of its quota nearly nine?- 
elevenths-; white the latter exceeded their quota more thao two^ 
fold; In another foian Ao proportion, woidd stand thu^ : — . 

Increase of the population, 1801 to 1831 . . 80'2 per cent. 
Increase of sittings by Church of England; . 14f6 ,, 
„ „ all others . . ..... 164 „, 

In the twenty yeara foUowii^ — that is, from 1881 to 1851; — 
the progress of population and of sittings was as follows : — 

Increase of the population ....... 43'9 per cent. 

Increase of sittings by Church of England. . 60 „ 

„ „ aU others ..... 107 „ 

In the latter period, die rate of increase by the Church of 
England exceeded that of the population 37 per cent. ; while 
the rate of increase by sdl other denominations exceeded it 
145 per cent. 

It is clear, therefore, that both in respect to all England and 
"Wales and the five manufacturing counties, the provision for 
religious worship wasless in 1881 than in 1801, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary expansion of all other denominations. In 
fact, the per centage of sittings to the population had fallen from 
66^6 per cent, in 1801, to 53-3 per cent in 1831, in England 
and Wales,, and' from 42r& to 3I7-6 per cent, in the five counties 
named. The impulse given in 1831 to the action of the 
Church of Englaneb causftd the pes oentage of sittings to rise 
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again to the level of 1801 for all England and Wales, and in 
the five manufacturing counties to exceed it in the proportion 
of 47*4 to 43*5 per cent. 

It may be observed, further, that, excepting the two metro- 
politan counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and the mining 
county of Durham, the five counties to which so frequent 
reference has been made are precisely those in which the 
increase of sittmgs by the Church of England for the entire 
period firom 1801 to 1861 has been the largest; notwith- 
standing which, it fell short of the increase of the population. 
To show the exact ratio of that deficiency, the following table 
is given — ^the counties being ranged in the order of deficiency, 
beginning with the highest. For the purpose of comparison, 
a second list is given, in which the counties are arranged in 
the order of the excess of sittings above the increase of popula- 
tiouj as exhibited in the case of all other denominations. 

PEE CENTAGE "DEFICIENCY" IN THE PROVISION OF NEW SmiNGS BELATIVELT 
TO THE INCREASE OF THE POPULATION, 1861.* 
Percent. 

All OTHER Denominations . nil. 
Church of England : — 

Huntingdon . . . .100 

Cambridge 97 

Norfolk 96-7 

Northumberland ... 95 

Bedford 94-8 

Northampton. .... 94*5 

Suffolk 92 

Lincoln 91*2 

Monmouth 90 

Rutland 90 

South Wales .... 89 

York, East Eiding . . . 87*3 

Leicester 86 

Worcester 85 

Notts 83-5 

Sussex 81 

Dorset 80 

Kent 80 

Devon 78 

Essex 78 

Oxford 77 

Westmoreland • ... 76 



Percent. 

Bucks 76 

Somerset 75 

Cumberland 74 

North Wales 73-5 

Hereford 73 

Gloucester 72*5 

Warwick 72 

Hertford 69 

Berks 68 

Wilts 68 

Southampton 67 

Cornwall 60 

Salop 60 

Derby 55 

Stafford 49-4 

Durham 42*5 

Lancaster 42 

York, West Riding . . . 42 

Chester 37 

Surrey 36 

York, North Riding. . . 30 

Middlesex 18 

England and Wales . . 70 



* Table B, columns 19 and 20. 
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PER CENTAGE " EXCESS" IN THE PROVISION OF NEW SITTINGS OVER THE INCREASE 
OF THE POPULATION, 1851.* 

Por cent. 

Leicester 353 

Rutland ...... 340 

Chester 333 

York, East Riding . . 323 

Monmouth 320 

Suffolk 320 

Gloucester 309 

"Worcester 297 

Durham 290 

Kent 278 

Hertford 270 

Essex 260 

Cumherland 238 

Warwick 220 

Hunts 217 

South Wales .... 211 

York, West Riding . . 186 

Northumberland . . . 180 

Sussex 180 

Middlesex 125 

Lancaster 114 

Surrey 91 

England and Wales . 303 



Percent. 

Church op England . . . nil. 
Other Denominations :— 

Salop 2,010 

Hereford 1,320 

Cornwall 972 

North Wales 960 

York, North Riding . . 930 

Bucks 910 

Norfolk 780 

Devon 740 

Wilts 690 

Westmoreland .... 680 

Oxford 600 

Lincoln 550 

Somerset 510 

Derby 507 

Dorset 440 

Stafford 432 

Berks ....... 420 

Southampton 412 

Notts 397 

Bedford 375 

Cambridge 370 

Northampton 355 

From the figures now given it appears that in no one county 
has the Church of England overtaken the want of accommoda- 
tion for religious worship; and vice versd, in no one county 
have any of the other religious bodies failed to exceed their 
quota of that want. Notwithstanding the large defalcation of that 
Church in this respect — the average of all England and Wales 
being a 70 per cent, deficiency — the astonishing enlargement 
of the other denominations has completely sufficed to make 
up the deficiency, and in many counties even to increase the 
average of sittings relatively to population. The activity and 
energy of otlier religious bodies, though greatly varying in 
different counties, has slumbered nowhere — their very lowest 
ratio of efforts far exceeding the highest of the State-Church. 

It has been already remarked, that one result — an inevitable 
arithmetical result — of the discrepancies in the degree of effort 
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to meet tHe religious wants of the new poptrljEitibn, Has Been: 
to alter very greatly the proportions of the Church of England 
and of all other denominations. Those proportions fcr Engl^d^ 
and Wales in 1801 were, as before stated, 80*8 and 19'2 per 
cent, respectively. Columns 22 and 24 in Table B show that 
in 1861 the proportions stood as 52 and 48 respectively. In 
all counties the proportions have altered, and, though in difflb- 
rent degrees, always in the same direction. In 1801, there was 
no county in which the Church was in a minority — the lowest 
majority in favour of the Church being 61*8 for South "Whales, 
and 64-1 for the West Riding of York. In 1851, the majority 
of the Church had fallen to 52, while in ten counties of 
England, and in all Wales, the following enumeration will 
show it was in a minority : — 



It may be observed that, thia list includes all, the mining: 
counties, and three out of the five priacipal maniifactuadng, 
counties. ;^ two counties, Derby and Nottingham,, which ana 
partly manufacturing ani agricultural; one, Northumberland^ 
partly mining and partly agricultural;, all Wales, and ona 
agricultural county, Bedford ; unless its lace and straw fabrieaL 
place it among the manufacturing counties^ The two manur 
facturing counties in which the Church of England still retains 
a mqicmty ane — 

Chnrcb^ of Eng^aadL AlltOlher Dtnominathnii* 
Per oenti. Ber-oent. 

Stafifepd, ......... SS'^- . , . 46*1- 

Warwick . . .. ^ ^ ^ ^ a9^ . . . 40*4 



Bedfbrd 

Chester 

Cornwall .... 
I>erby 


Cbnfd 


ti of England. 
Per cent. 
48-8 
48-5 . 
36-6 , 
46-1 , 
37-7 
47-6 
31 

37-2 , 
47-4 
45^1 
4^t5^ 
39-7 
31-6 
29-6 


Alloth( 


^r DenominstioBflk 
Per cent.. 
51-2 
51-5 
63-4* 
53-9 


Durham .... 




62-3 


Lancaster .... 
Monmouth . . 




52-4 
69 


Northmnberland . . 
Nottinghamshire 
York, East Biding 
York, ICoFtii Biding 
York, West Biding . 
North Wales . . .. 
South Wales . . . 


., . . 


62-8 
52a 
54-9 
33-5^ 
60-3 
68-4 
70-4 
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The' Church- of* England is still ia a majority in the metro^ 
politan cotmtiesi and' in the remaining twentjnaix counties of 
Sn^tod, of "which twenty-<me are entirely c^ricultural, and 
fiv«> mixed agricultund and maimfaetaring; 



PRQVISIOig^ MADE BT^ AEL RELIGIQUS BQDIES^ IN 1801 

AND 1B6U 

The total accommodation aflSbrded by sdl the religious denomi- 
nations in 18(tt and 1851 respectively, was as 56*6 and 5T. 
Mr. Mann has Ae proportion 58*1 and 57 respectively ; the 
excess in the former period in his calculation arising from hisr 
having committed an error in calculating th«r sittings in all tha 
churches in existence in 1801-. It may be fairly doubted', how- 
ever, whether the increase of sittings for all denominations^, 
exclnding the Roman Catholics, is not greater than fifty-seven.. 
At the Census of 1841, there were resident in England and 
Wales upwards of 300,000 persons born in Ireland, Since then^ 
a V€Ty large immigration of irish has takem place ; and those* 
who know how large a proportion of the population of aU aur 
Ikrge manufacturing towns, and our seaports, consists of persons, 
of Irish birth,, or of their immediate descendants, will not be. 
surprised to learn that the Census of I85I shows 733,866,. 
instead of 300,000, born in, Ireland. Now the vast majority 
of persons of Irish birth, or of immediate descent from them, 
axe Catholics., It is a! moderate calculation, that including 
English and Irish. Catholics, of all ages,, 1,000,000 of the 
population of England and Wales belong to that communion y 
but taking the number at 800,000, allowing 200,000 as a set-oflP 
against the probable, number of Catholics in 1801, and ex- 
cluding from the calculation of accommodation the number of 
Koman Catholic s&tings, the provision for the remainder of 
the population would amount to 58*7, rather more than the 
average which Mr. Mann considers should exist; although to 
many, and among them the writer of these pages, the calcula- 
tion appears extreme. 

It has been shown that the rado of sittings fell up to 1831. 
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Since that date it has rapidly risen to its former level, and 
slightly exceeded it. It is of consequence, however, to note 
the fact, that it has permanently fallen in some counties, 
whilst in others it has risen considerably above the average 
of 1801. The counties coming under these categories are as 
follow : — 



COUNTIES BELOW THE KATIO OF 1801.* , 


COUNTIES ABOVE THE RATIO 


OF 1801.* 




Ratio 1801. 




Batio 1851. 




Ratio 1801. 




Ratio 1851. 




Per cent. 




Per cent. 




Percent. 




Per cent. 


Bedford . . 


. 79-3 




. 72-1 


Bucks. 


. . 62-8 




. 71-4 


Cambridge , 


. 74-6 




. 60-3 


Chester . . 


. 44-9 




. 56-8 


Dorset . , 


. 83-9 




. 77-7 


Cornwall 


. 49 




. 78-8 


Essex . . , 


. 69-2 




. 65-1 


Derby ; . 


. . 51-2 




. 65-7 


Huntingdon 


. 85-5 




. 73-5 


Durham • 


. . 34-5 




. 47 


Kent . . 


. . 65-5 




. 53-5 


Lancaster 


. 38-7 




. 40-4 


Lincoln . 


. 82-9 




. 77 


Middlesex 


. . 28-2 




. 31-3 


Monmouth . 


. 79-4 




. 74-3 


Salop . . 


. . 63-2 




. 66 


Norfolk . . 


. 74-1 




. 70-4 


Stafford . 


. . 44-7 




. 49-9 


Northampton 


. 81-8 




. 75-5 


Westmoreland . 61 '5 




. 68-4 


Oxford . 


. 90 




. 80-5 


Wilts. . 


. . 67-5 




. 77 


Suffolk . 


. 84 




. 73-9 


York, North Rid 57-3 




. 86-2 


Sussex . , 


. 77 




. 56-6 


Yirk, West Bid. 44-4 




. 54-7 


Warwick 


. . 53-5 




. 45-4 


North Wales 


. 52-1 




. 88-9 


Worcester 


. . 61-4 




. 53 


South Wales 


. 74-7 




. 84-5 



It will not escape notice that only one mining county, 
Monmouth, and one of the principal manufacturing counties, 
Warwick, is comprised in the first list — ^that is, of counties 
in which the ratio of sittings is lower than in 1801. In both 
cases the difference results frpm the inaction of the Church 
of England ; the per centage of the sittings provided by it 
between 1801 and 1851 showing a deficiency^ relatively to the 
growth of the population of 90 per cent, in Monmouth, and 72 
per cent, in Warwick ; the provision of new sittings by all 
other denominations showing an excess, relatively to popula- 
tion, of 320 and 220 per cent, respectively. Nor will it pass 
unnoticed, that in all the other mining and manufacturing 
counties, the ratio of sittings to population has advanced since 
1801, and that in no inconsiderable degree. . It is, indeed, 
one of the great facts revealed by the Census, that, simulta- 
neously with an unprecedented acceleration in the progress of 



* Table B, columns 25 and 26. 
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population in these counties, there has been a more than com- 
mensurate development of those educational and religious appli- 
ances which are the springs of order and morality everywhere ; 
but are especially necessary when other conditions — as density 
of population, facilities for the commission of crime, and incen- 
tives to vice — are at the maximum. The great scale on which 
this has been witnessed invests it with deeper significance. 
An isolated instance, or one on a limited scale, would suggest 
the idea of the case being exceptional ; a number of cases, and 
those on a larger scale, all exhibiting the same order of pro- 
cesses and the same result, establishes a law. The following 
table supplies the required data: — 





Increase 
Pop. 1801. Pop. 1851. per Sittings 1801. 


Sittings ]851. 




cent Chnrch. AU others. 


Chnrch. 


AU others. 


Chester • • 


192,305 455,533 137 67,137 


19,297 


125,652 


133,321 


Cornwall . . 


192,281 354,119 84 76,428 


17,679 


102,341 


176,713 


Derby. . . 


161,567 296,084 83 65,338 


17,337 


89,714 


104,762 


Durhatn . . 


149,384 388,361 160 35,904 


15,683 


68,958 


113,709 


Lancaster . 


673,486 2,026,462 201 179,760 


81,055 


389,546 


430,058 


Staflford . . 


242,693 608,716 151 92,880 


15,524 


163,856 


140,209 


York(W.R.) 


572,168 1,324,846 132 163,020 


91,274 


288,343 


437,172 



Total . . 2,183,884 5,454,121 150 680,467 257,849 1,228,410 1,535,944 

In seven counties (containing nearly one-third of the popu- 
lation of England) showing an increase of 150 per cent. — that 
of England, as a whole, being only 102 — there have been 
supplied in fifty years, 1,826,038 sittings. This shows a ratio 
of increase of 195 per cent., and raises the per centage of 
accommodation from 41*9 to 50*7 per cent., while the average 
of all England and Wales has only risen from 66*6 to 57. Of 
this enormous addition to the means of public religious worship, 
the Church of England has supplied 547,943, and all other 
denominations 1,278,095, the former exhibiting an increase 
of 80 per cent, and the latter of 495; or, to place this increase 
in a more definite and significant form, the Church of England 
has augmented its sittings in the ratio of 78*5 per cent., rela- 
tively to the increase of population — ^its average for England 
being only 30*6 per cent. — and all other denominations have 
added to their sittings an excess of 230 per cent., over the 
increment of the population. Whatever may be the law of 
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such progress .and resultaj a law unguesiionably ^eziate^ acti^e^ 
powerfiil^ and uniform. 

It is needful to remark liere, that, for want of a moiie minute 
and texhaustive analysis, Mr. Mann's .report is calculated to 
produce the impression that there is a greater pauci^ of acccwn- 
modation for worship in the .new population of the manufac- 
turing districts than actually exists. The two coimties of 
Surrey and JVIiddlesex are virtually thrown almost entire into 
the category of town districts by Mr. Mann, and greatly reduce 
the average of sittings to population. The average of sittings 
to population in Middlesex is, -SI'S, and in Surrey, 34*9 ; whilst 
in Lancashire it is 40*4; in Cheshire, 66*8 ; in Staiford, 49*9; 
Warwick, 45*4 ; and West Riding of York, 54*7. 

Turning feom a broad comparison of counties to a comparison 
of towns, the coirtrast is equally striking, afi-will be shown -by 
placing in parallel columns the metropolitan and the provincial 
boroughs of the manufacturing districts;. — 



METROPOLirAN BOROUGHS." 


► BOEOUGHS.—MANUFAOTUJUNG COUNTIES* 


Sittings per ceni 


b. Sittings per cent 


Sittings per cent. 


^ to Population. 


to Populotian. 




Lambeth . . . 24-9 


Wigan . . . 28-6 


Ashton . . . 38-T 


Tower HamletB . 25-1 


Birmingham . 28-7 


Blaokbnm . . 39*7 


Marylebone . . 27*1 


Bradford . . . 31-6 


Wolverhampton 40-4 


Pinsbury . . . 29*2 


Manchester 


. . 31-6 


Stockport . . 42-6 


Bouthwaa?k ... 29 8 


Oldham . 


. 82-1 


finry . . . ,. 44'3 


Westminster • 31-4 


Sheffield . . 


. 33-9 


Xeeds . . « . 46 


Greenwich . . 33-3 


Salford . 


. M 


Rochdale.. . .. 46-3 


London (City) . 53-2 


Liverpool . , 


. 34-3 


Nottingham . . 47 




Preston . . 


. 35*4 


Stoke-upon-Trent 48-4 




Bolton . . 


.. 35-6 


Huddersfk^ld . ^1-1 



It needs no elaborate reference to tliese figures to show ihe 
danger of false conclusions from very broad generalizations and 
aver^es. The impression produced by taking the Town 
Districts, as a whole, confounds conditions «s to the quaiftum 
of accommodation as diverse as Lambeth, 24-9, and Huddersfield, 
51-1 ; the latter being more than double that of the former. It 
also places in the same category all larger towns — ^ihough, as 
the preceding figures show, except in the case of Wigan 
and Birnm^hama, the whole ctf the large towns of Staflford, 



iTable M. 
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tCheahirej Lancashire, and the West JSiding of York^ far 
^iffliu^eed ithe .metropolitan boroughs in the ratio of accommo- 
idation, lesuYmg out the city of London, which is an exceptional 
asase.; so exceptiooial indeed, that it has been deliberately pro- 
posed to trunsfer fifty of its ohurches to 'Other localities, as 
sSoiding unused^if not superfluous, accommodation. 



ATTENDANCES AT PLACES OF WORSHIP AND lOTMBEIl OF 
SERVICES. 

Although it is not one of the objects of this work to base 
any reasoning on statistical demonstrations of the numerical 
strength of Dissenters, as distinct from the quantum of reli- 
gious accommodation famished by them, it is desirable, for 
the sake of completeness, to show how far the means of worship 
provided by the Establishment and by other denominations are 
used by them respectively. Taking the most numerously- 
attended service on the day in question — varying in the case 
of different religious bodies — ^the number of the worshippers 
was, in the 

Churches of the Establishment .... 2,971,256 
Dissenters' places of worship .... 3,384,964 

Being a difference of 413,706 in favour of Dissent. But as 
many were present at only one service, and that not the most 
numerously attended, this statement does not give the total 
number of attendants. 

Mr. Mann assumes (Report, page ciii.), that one-half of 
those who attend in the afternoon, and one-third of those in 
the evening, are new attendants, and, on this assumption, 
he concludes that 7,261,032 persons attended some ser- 
vice on the day in question, and that of these 3,773,47.4 
were in churches, and 3,487,568 in Dissenting chapels; so 
that, out of every 1,000 who so attended, 520 were in churches, 
and 480 in chapels. But as the numbers attending in the 
churches of the Establishment in the afternoon were consider- 
ably larger than those attending in the evening, and vice versd 
in the chapels of the other denominations, Mr. Mann's rule, 
which is purely arbitrary, gives the Church the preponderance 
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on the Census Sunday ; but if the rule itself be reversed, and 
it be assumed that one-half of those who attended in the 
eoening and one-third of those who attended in the afternoon 
are new worshippers, the figures would be. Church of England 
attendants, 3,601,772; all others, 3,638,814. It is a mere 
conjecture that the number of individual worshippers in the 
Establishment exceeds, even to any extent, that among Dis- 
senters. 

Even on Mr. Mann's estimate, in certain sections of the 
kingdom the preponderance is enormously in favour of 
Dissenters. Thus, in Wales there were on the Census 
Sunday : — 



Morning. 

Attendants at Dissenting chapels 247,394 
„ Churches . . . 85,089 



Afternoon. 

134,835 

40,525 



Evening. 

324,859 

31,454 



Dissenting preponderance 162,305 94,310 293,405 



In Yorkshire the numbers were : — 

Homing. 

Attendants at Dissenting Chapels 220,977 

„ Churches . . . 168,712 



Afternoon. 
185,992 
120,751 



Evening. 

215,740 

53,280 



Dissenting preponderance 52,265 65,241 162,460 

And, if it were needful, similar results could be shown in the 
case of Lancashire and of other thickly-peopled districts, as 
in the large towns generally. 



The number of services held in places of worship must be 
regarded as an influential element in estimating the existing 
amount of religious accommodation, seeing that even with an 
imposing array of buildings and sittings there might, from 
the inadequate use made of them, really exist comparatively 
few facilities for worship. 

Looking at the question from this point of view, it appears 
that while the buildings of the Establishment furnish the 
greatest number of sittings, such sittings are less available 
than those provided by Dissenters, who, by having a greater 
number of services, make more use of their accommodation — 
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or, to use Mr. Mann's phraseology, '* get more out of their 
buildings." Thus, taking an average of 1,000 sittings provided 
by all parties, only 649 in churches are available at each 
period of the day, against 690 in chapels ; and, while the 
Church of England had 3,773,474 attendants agamst 3,487,558 
Dissenting attendants, the number of attendances given by the 
larger body is actually less than that given by the smaller — 
the former attending 5,292,551, and the latter 6,603,516 
times. 

The following list indicates the relative frequency of the 
attendances of the principal religious bodies — omitting Roman 
Catholics, the number of whose services prevent com- 
parison : — 

PKOPORTION PER CENT. OP ATTENDANTS TO SITTINGS. 

"Wesleyan Reformers 45 

Particular Baptists 42 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 41 

Primitive Methodists 41 

General Baptists, New Connexion 41 

Moravians 39 

Independents 38 

Lady Huntingdon's Connexion 38 

Mormons 38 

Bible Christians 37 

General Baptists . 36 

Wesleyan Original Connexion 35 

Wesleyan New Connexion 34 

Catholic and Apostolic Church 34 

United Presbyterian Church 34 ^ 

Church of England 33 

Wesleyan Methodist Association 32 

Brethren 32 

Presbyterian Church in England 30 

Church of Scotland 28 

New Church 28 

Unitarians 24 

Jews 24 

Society of Friends 8 

The sittings of the Church of England and of other denomi- 
nations respectively, are 52 and 48 per cent, to all sittings, but 
the ratio of attendances to the total of all attendances is. 
Church of England, 48*5; all others, 61 '5. 

D 



^s. 
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PACTS ESTABLISHEB BY THE ^CmmJB, 

It will be convenient to 'the general ifieader, possibly weariefl 
or coBfttsed -by arithmetical manipukti©n6, the bearings of 
which necessarily cannot be appreciated without close and 
sustained attention, to be famished with the following 
summary of the leading facts elicited in the preceding 
pages:— 

I. While the population of England and "Wales has increased, between 
1801 and 1851, 101 per cent, the sittings in ail places <Jf worship 
hare increased 102-8, and tiie per centag© of -the sitttngs to 
population has been raised from 5&'6 to 57 percent. (TABiiEB, 
columns 3, 17, 25, and 26.) 

n. The proportions of the sittings provided by the Church of 'England 
and all other religious denominations respectively, in 1801, were 
80-8 and 19-2 per cent. (Table B, columns 21 and 23.) 

m. The sittings provided by the Church of England, in 1801, were 
4,069,281, and in 1851, 5,317,915; showing an increase of 
1,248,634 sittings, equivalent to 30^6 pw cent. The in- 
crease of the population being 101 per cent., the increase of 
sittings fell short of the increment of ^population 70 per cent. 
(Table A, columns 1 and 2 ; Table B, columns 4 and 19.) 

IV. The sittings provided by all other denominatsoiiB, in 1801, were 
963,1.69, and in 1851, 4,890,482 ,* showing an increase of 
8,927,313, equivalent to 407 per cent, increcbse of sittings, and 
being in excess of the increment of the population 303 per 
cent. (Tables A and B, colunms 18 and 20.) 

y. In each of the counties of England and Wales, separately, as in all 
collectively, the increase of sittings by the CShiurdli of England 
has fallen short of the increase of l^e population, the deficiency 
being in thirty-nine counties above the average of England and 
Wales, namely, 70 per cent., and in fifteen counties* less than 
the average ; ihe greatest defici^K^y being 97 per cent, in Cam- 
. bridge, and the smallest deficiency, 18 per eent., in Middlesex. 
(Table B, column 19.) 

VI. In each of the counties of England and W^les, separately, as well as 
in all England and Wales, the increase of sittings provided by 
all Dissenting denominations has exceeded the increment of 
iJie population ; the excess, in thirty-three counties, being above 
the average of all England and Wales, namely, 808 per cent, 
and in twenty-one counties below it ; the highest ratio of excess 
being 2,010 in Shropshire, and the lowest, 91 in Surrey. 
(Table B, column 20.) 

* Yorkshire is reckoned as three counties, being returned separately in 
Hidings. 
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VII. On the supposition of an increase of sittings by the Chiimplj 
England and all other denominations rei^pectively, in the^ •^ 
ratio of their several numbers in 1801, the Church of Eng. 
should have provided 4,109,973 sittings, and the other denomn-^^ 
tions, 972,800. U 

Vm. .The actual addition to the sittings of 1801, by the Church otx 
England, being 1,248,634, and by the other denominations . 
3,927,313, it follows that the former has fallen short of its quota 
2,861,339, and that the latter have exceeded their ig^uota .2,954,513 
sittings. 

IX. As one consequence of this v^ide difference in .the .action of the 

Established Chureh And of the Voluntary bodies, the ratio of 
sittings provided by the former has fallen from 80*8 per cent, to 
^2 per cent, of the total sittings ; while the ratio of the sittings 
provided by the latter has risen irom 19*2 per, cent, to 48 per cent. 
(Table B, columns 21 to 24.) 

X. In the four pifincipal manufaotocing counties of Cheshire, Lancashire, 

Stafford, And West Bftdiog of York (the population of which was 
1,680^652 in 1801, ^wd 4y4a5,557 in 1851, or an increase of 162-7 
per cent.), the Church of ^England sittings, in 1801, were 502,797, 
and in 1^51, 967,907*^«howing an inerease of 464,600, equivalent 
to 92 per oent.^-and the^ttiags of all other denominations were 
207,150 in 1801, and 1,190,7-60 in 1851 — being an increase 
of O^^IO, or 475 per «ent. And ^irther, the total increase 
of sittings was 200*4 pw cent,, .and the proportion of sittings 
to populatiim in 1801 was 42:2 per cent., and in 1851, 48*9 per 
cent. 

XI. In fifteen oonnties ^he proj^rtion of sittings to population has 

materially fallen since 1801. Of these counties, one, Mon- 
mouth, is a mining county ; one, "Warwick, a manufacturing 
county ; and thirteen are agricultural counties. (Table B, and 
page 44.) 

XII. In thirteen English counties, and all the Welsh counties, the 

ratio of sittings to population has materially increased ; and of 
the English counties, two, Cobnwall and Durham, are mining 
countiee j four, CteBSTER, Lancaster, Stafford, and the West 
Hiding of York, are manufacturing counties ; one, Middlesex 
is a metropolitan county; three, Derby, Salop, and Wilts^ 
are partly manufacturing counties and partly Agricultural j and 
two, Bucks and Westmoreland, are purely . agricultural^ 
counties. (Table B, and page 44.) 

Xm. The ratio of sittings to population in 1851 is slightly over or under 
the ratio in 1801 in the remaining fifteen counties, of which 
one, Surrey, is a metropolitan county; eleven are purely 
agricultural counties ; and three are mixed manufacturing and 
agricultural counties. 

XrV. As a rule, the ratio of sittings to population has increased between 
1801 and 1851, in the metropolitan, mining) and manufactunni^ 
counties, and has either declined, or been stationary, in the agri- 
D 2 
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cultural and mixed counties, and has largely increased in all tlie 
Welsh counties. 
Providing the increase of accommodation by all denominations other 
than the Church of England had been at par with the increase 
of sittings provided by that Church — ^namely, 30*6 per cent. — the 
per centage of sittings to population in 1851 would only have 
been 35 per cent. 

XVI. On the supposition that the sittings provided by all other denomi- 

nations had proceeded pari passu with the population, namely, 
101 per cent., the ratio of sittings to population would have been 
40*5 per cent. 

XVII. The extraordinary expansion of all the religious denominations 

other than the Church of England, since 1851, is, therefore, equal 
to 16*5 parts of the 57 — which represent the proportion of all 
sittings to the total population, or to 29 per cent, of all sittings ; 
or, in other words, 29 per cent, of the total accommodation for 
England and Wales measures the additional area- over which 
all denominations, other than the Church of England, have 
expanded, over and above their natural development pari passu 
with the progress of the population. 

XVin. It is only this extraordinary expansion of the Dissenting bodies 
which has prevented a very great and serious deficiency in the 
acconmiodation for religious worship. 

XIX. As a rule, in the large towns the accommodation is below the average 
of England and Wales ; in the metropolitan boroughs it ranges 
from 24*9 per cent, to 31*4 per cent. ; and in the large towns 
of the manufacturing districts from 28*6 to 51*1 per* cent. ; the 
average of the metropolitan boroughs being 29*2 per cent, and * 
of all other boroughs 41*5 per cent. (Table C.) 



FAILURE OF THE STATE-CHURCH PRINCIPLE. 

The conclusions deducible from the foregoing summary of 
facts are many, and of great moment ; and of these, the first 
CONCLUSION, and the most self-evident, is, that the Church of 
England, as a State-Church, has totally failed — not failed as a 
Christian organization formed for religious ministrations, but as 
a State appliance intended to maintain for the whole community 
means of religious instruction and edification, and to pro- 
vide them in timely abundance, as new exigencies render them 
necessary. 

The nature and extent of the exigency which has tested 
the adaptation of the State-Church for its avowed purpose, has 
been already described. It was a demand for the means of 
religious worship commensurate with the doubling of the popu- 
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lation in the cycle of fifty years, terminating in 1851. Simply 
to have kept pace with that doubling of the population, in its 
own ratio to the total of all existing accommodation in 1801, 
the Church of England should have had 8,179,254 sittings in 
1851. But the total of its sittings in that year was 5,317,915 — 
being 2,861,339, or 70 per cent., short of its proper complement 
of increase. In the last figures lie the proof of the charge that 
the Church'of England as a State-Church has signally failed. 

If it be answered that, after all, the Church of England need 
»ot exert itself to do what other denominations manifest the 
desire and ability to do, such an answer implies one of two 
things — either that the Church lacks the missionary spirit, or 
that its ministrations are not acceptable to the people ; the one 
alternative being no way honourable to its religious character, 
and the other very conclusive against its pretensions as a 
national Church. It is not wished in this work to discuss the 
probability of the truth of either alternative — or that both are 
true ; but it may be of use to anticipate so ready an apology as 
the one alluded to. 

It may also be urged that the exigency was one altogether 
new and unanticipated, and that, the organization, both ecclesi- 
astical and imperial, of the State-Church wanted adjustment to 
new circumstances. But this is only to shift the grounds of 
charge against that Church — it is no answer to the charge 
itself. The cause why is afiected, but the charge of failure 
is unrebutted. 

But the argument may be dealt with on its own merits, 
and shown to be a proof of the correctness of the charge, 
in place of a refutation of it. A State institution which is 
not plastic enough to meet the varying conditions of the people, 
industrial, intellectual, and religious, is necessarily imperfect 
and inapt. What is the constant theme of praise when the 
merits of our political constitution are the subject of criticism ? 
Invariably it is its power of adaptation to those new relations 
of classes and those new wants, social or political, which are 
continually arising out of the development of national industry, 
intelligence, and morality, constantly and even rapidly rising 
to the highest elevation which civilization can attain. Either 
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the religious organization of the nation is wanting in this power' 
of adaptation, or, if that power exists, those who should have 
used it have failed in the discharge of a great duty. It is 
difficult to determine which of these alternative suppositions' 
involves the graver charge against the Church; though the 
moral sting of the indictment is unquestionaibly keenest in, the 
ktter. It may mitigate the severity of condemnation, as against 
the administration of the Church, that, as an organi^tion, it 
needed modification— hut it is no defence of the State-Church, 
as an institution, to say that it lacks the vital principle of sel5^ 
adjustment. Those who are interested in deciding the exact 
measure of blame attributable to the machinery of the Church 
on the one hand, and to the lack of zeal and Christian energy 
in its hierarchy and people on the other, will no doubt settle 
these points, each man for himself. It is not necessary to do so- 
here. The fact of failure is complete and unanswerable, ancT 
is enough for the purpose in hand. It matters not that in the 
absence of any attempt to adjust the precise measure of blame or 
responsibility, the Church loses the benefit of all the mitigating 
circumstances which a searching investigation might unfold. 
It is for those who believe that a State-Establishment is of 
vital necessity for the preservation of pure Christianity in a 
nation, to determihe, and with the utmost precision, why and 
how that Establishment has thus failed ; but those who 
hold the opposite opinion may fairly prefer to rest on the 
simple but decisive fact that the census of religious worship 
shows that the failure has been signal and complete. 

A word or two may be needful, anticipatory of the extentt* 
ating rejoinder to this unqualified assertion — »namely, that since 
1881 the State-Church has made great and honourable progress. 
Most cheerfully is that feet admitted ; but what is the measure 
of that progress, and, what is of still more importance, 
what is its cause ? The population of England and Wale* 
increased from 13,896,797, in 1831, to 17,882,314, in 1851— 
or 28^6 per cent. The sittings provided by the Church in* 
creased from 4,461,891* to 5,317,915, ot 18*6 per cent. The 

* Census 1851, page cxi. 
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provision made by the State-Church fell short of the increment 
of the population 35^ per cent. Let these figures have their 
foil significance. The deficiency in the provision of sittings by 
tile Church of England for the whole period of fifty years was- 
70 per cent. ; and it has been shown that, up to 1831, the ratio 
of deficiency was greater than that — ^namely, 72 per cent. It 
appears, then, that in the cycle of twenty years the Church had 
more than doubled its activity. But it was still very far below 
the activity of the three great denominations — the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Independents, and the Baptists. Taking Mr. 
Horace Mann's figures (page cxliv.), which are sufficiently near 
the mark for this comparison, these are the rates of progress : — 

18SI to 1851. 

The Church of England . . . ., 18*6 per cent. 

Wesleyan Methodists^ 137*4 „ 

Independents 62-8 „ 

Baptists 72 „ 

Comment on these figures ia quite unnecessary; theit 
meaning is unmistakable. But, admitting that a rate of 
increase little more than one-fburth that of the Independents 
and Baptists, and one-seventh that of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
places the Church of England in an incomparably more 
favourable light than the ratio of 30'6 per cent, against 303 
per cent. — those being the figures for the whole period, from 
1801 to 1851 — ^to what is this advancement attributable ? 



GROWTH OF VOLUNTARYISM IN THE CHURCH ESTABLISH- 

MENT. 

The reply to this inquiry points to one of the most re* 
markable of the facts brought to light by the Census, and that 
which, probably, is calculated to make the deepest impression 
on the minds of thoughtful members of the Church Establish- 
ment. This hxge. augmentation of eflFort has, then, arisen, noi 
from the action of the Church of England as an Establishment^ 
hut from the pn^ctical abandonment of State-aidy being the 
fruit of the freewill offerings of the members of its communion. 
Speaking of the rapid progress of the Church of England in 
recent times, Mr. Mann says : — " Latterly, a sentiment appears 
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to have been strongly prevalent, that the relief of spiritual 
destitution must not be exclusively devolved upon the State; 
that Christians in their individual, no less than in their 
organized capacity, have duties to discharge in ministering 
to the land's religious wants. Accordingly, a spirit of bene- 
volence has been increasingly diffused; and private liberality 
is now displaying fruits, in daily rising churches, almost as 
abundant as in ancient times — distinguished, also, advan- 
tageously from earlier charity, by being, it may fairly be 
assumed, the offspring of a more enlightened zeal, proceeding 
from a wider circle of contributors." 

The statistics on which this striking and deserved testimony 
is based are few, but those few are decisive :— 

Churches Contributed by 

feuilt. Total cost. Public Funds. Voluntaryism 

1801 to 1831 . . 500 £3,000,000 £1,152,044 £1,847,956 

1831 to 1851 . . 2,029 6,087,000 511,385 5,575,615 



Total, 1831 to 1851 . . 2,529 £9,087,000 £1,663,429 £7,423,571 

Thus, while the Church of England was leaning upon the 
State for the means of erecting new churches, 500 churches 
only were provided ; private benevolence contributing 
£1,847,956, and the State £1,152,044; but after it almost 
ceased to look to the State, 2,029 churches were built, to 
the cost of which the public purse furnished only £511,385, 
and Voluntaryism £5,575,661.* It should, further, be espe- 
cially noted, that the difference in the amount of money 
contributed by Voluntaryism in these respective periods does 
not express the true and exact difference between the efficiency 
of the two antagonistic principles, the Endowment and the 
Voluntary. For the periods of time being unequal in dura- 
tion, the cycle of least effort being thirty years, and that 
of the greatest only twenty, it follows that an addition of 
one-half should be made to the number of churches built, 
and of money contributed during the periods 1831 to 1851, 

• This sum does not represent the entire expenditure on churches ; 
large sums having, of late years, been contributed for the rebuilding, 
restoration, or improvement, of ancient buildings. 
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in order to determine the true difference. Adopting this rule, 
the case will stand thus : — 

Increase 
Period of State Dependence. Period of Voluntaryism. per cent. 

Churches built, number, 500 . . . Number, 3,043 . . . 508 
Amount contributed by private bene- 
volence, £1,847,956 ..... £8,363,422 . . .£353 

It is not an immaterial circumstance that the Church of 

England, in her efforts at self-expansion, has to contend with 

difficulties, both moral and legal, from which the unestablished 

bodies are exempt. " Among the many excellences of the Church 

of England," admits the " Quarterly Review," " that of elasticity 

cannot be reckoned, and unless she were prepared to sacrifice 

the character of her system there would always be some limit 

where concession must cease, and enthusiasm would fret." 

'* It is," says Mr. Mann, *' considerably restricted by canonical 

and customary regulations." It has to put in motion the 

tedious and costly machinery of acts of Parliament,* and 

orders of Council, to secure the sanction of dignitaries armed 

with despotic powers, and to meet the resistance of vested 

interests, and of official obstructiveness.f 

* An illustration of this is furnished in the case of the great parish of 
Leeds. Dr. Hook, the vicar, wishing to disturb the ancient " territorial " 
arrangement, and being willing to divest himself of half his income in 
order to. endow the new parishes he wished to create, had to obtain an 
act of Parliament for the purpose, at a cost of no less than £1,400, not- 
withstanding that the House of Lords remitted half its fees ! 

t It appears from a Parliamentary paper (No. 399, 1854), containing 
the correspondence between Archdeacon Allen and the Church Building 
Commissioners and their officers, that great complaint is made by church- 
builders of the expense, delay, and inconvenience to which they are 
exposed in their dealings with that body. The following is an extract 
from a letter of Viscount Downe to the Archdeacon : — 

" It is really a scandal that so little should be done to help those who 
are willing to provide church accommodation in neglected districts, and 
so much apparently to hinder them. The Church Building Acts are in 
the most deplorable confusion, and the Church Building Commission gives 
as much trouble as it can, and as much expense ; and when all is done, 
the consecration and other fees can hardly be called auxiliary to the work. 
Surely, if one is ready to take trouble, spend money, and toil in providing 
increased church accommodation, one ought not to be treated as if the 
Church Commission were granting one a favour ; and yet some of their 
documents which one has to sign can have no other construction put upon 
them. Instead of facilities being given to church-builders, every obstacle 
is placed now by law and by the Commission in one's way. I write 
feelingly, for I am a sufferer." 
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Neither can it have escaped the attention of thoughtful 
Churchmen that the ability of the Church of England to 
obtain adequate contributions for the extenuon of its operations 
is limited by the anomalous position taken up by its supporters 
in the present day. For while on the one hand they make 
their appeals to individual piety and beneficence with all the 
earnestness of theoretical Voluntaries, they at the same 'timer 
tenaciously adhere to the principle that the work of evangeliza- 
tion is that of the State, without whose aid Christianity cannot* 
prosper. This doctrine has been, maintained so long and with 
such &.tal effect, that there are thousands of pxxxfessed members 
of the Church of England who refuse to subscribe to religious 
objects because they pay tithes and rates, just as many others^ 
withhold aid fcom pauperism because taxed for its support 
under poor-laws.* 

Yet must it be acknowledged that the recent action of the 
Church of England has indirectly done mueh to counteract the 
injurious results of its direct teaching, for, to quote Mr. Mann's 
Report, the extraordins«:y spirit of activity which she has- 
evoked has not been satisfied with an " astonishing addition to 
the number of religious edifices. Organized associations for 
religious objects — almost wholly the productions of the preseat 
age — have gained surprising magnitude and influence. Not 
content with England as the limit of its operations, this 
abundant charity discovers fields for its development in almost 
every portion of the woild. Independently of local eSoit — of 
the many District and Parochial Societies for household visita- 
tion and for other methods of diffusing moral and religioua 
influence — the Church of England, by its separate centralized 
exertioBfs, raises above £400,000 per anmnn for religious 
objects, out of which £250,000 is applied to foreign missionary 
operations." Voluntaries can well afford to he generously 
oblivious of the contempt heretofore cast upon their cherished 

* When the proposal has been made to exempt Dissenters from th» 
payment of chtirch-rates, Chnrehmen hare objected that the members of 
their own body would profess Dissent to save their pockets. It is also 
well known that in parishes where a volnntary subscription has bees 
resorted to in lieu of a church-rate, churchwardens and others have con^ 
fessed that they have found it much eaner to obtain help from Dissenters 
than from Churchmen. 
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principle in their admiration of that practical homage which 
has been paid, to^ it by itt opponents, and. in their delight at 
the obvioua tendency o£ tl^ Church's recent operations to 
prepare it for exdusive reliance, on the sufficiency of Christian 
mlHnghood. 

SUCCESS OF THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 
The SECOND OGNCUFSio» warranted by the facts of the 
Census is, that the success of the Voluntary principle in 
reHgion has^ been as unequivocal as has been the failure of 
its^ opposite. All religious denominations other than tLe Church 
of England have^ between 1801 and 1851, contributed 
9,9^,^1 S sittings. S[ad' they simply kept pace witk the 
iskcrement of the population^ tbek quota would have been 
972,809, They have, therefore,, exceeded their quota 303 
per cent. Although tke additions to the number of sittings 
in the several, decades have varied considerably in amount, yet 
in none ha» the progress of these other denominations been 
otherwise than magnificent, and it has been made under, for 
tke most part, adverse circumstances. 

The numerical position of these denominations in 1801 was 
that of decided inferiority — they formed only 19*2 per cent, of 
tke religious communities, estimated simply according to the 
ratio of sittings*^ But in all other respects, their inferiority of 
position waa immeasurably greater tkan in that of mere num- 
bers. Eor, as- already stated, their members had no political 
or municipal status, were inadmissible to positions of public 
influence, and were told that their Dissent was schismatical 
in its religious, and factious or treasonable in its political 
aspect. They were withal " the poor of the land," owning 
few of its broad acres, and drawing none of its public emolu.- 
naents. They inherited no venerable cathedrals and parish 
churckea ; had but few colleges, and those but scantUy 
endowed. Their expenditure on religious edifices* and re- 

* A striking illustration of the partiality which characterises the Legis- 
latnre in its dealing* mth re%ioOT bodies is farnished in the fact thai 
tlid members of the Church of England only have been allowed exemp- 
tion &om the brick and timber duties^ in tiie erection of their places of 
worship. From 1830 to 1844 the drawback thus granted amounted to 
JB293,02I 11^. &d. Prayer-books also are printed on paper dnty free. 
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ligious ministrations was drawn from present incomes, the 
fruits of present toil. Extension with them implied costly 
self-sacrifice; sacrifice not of a pecuniary kind alone, but in 
respect to personal feeling, for, socially, Dissent was deemed 
low and unfashionable, and to be that was a more effectual bar 
to admission into certain circles of society than to be heretical 
or democratic. 

The temper of the times, too, was decidedly adverse. In 
the first decade, that is, from 1801 to 1811, Toryism was in the 
ascendant, and ruled almost unchecked. What Toryism then 
was scarcely need to be told. Its creed was equal allegiance 
to the throne and the altar ; and its rule of action, " Things 
as they are." It barely tolerated freedom of speech and of 
the press ! JEx officio informations kept the Attorney-General 
in full employ, and green bags and gagging bills occupied as 
much of the time of Parliament as of latie years has been 
wasted in the encounter of nearly balanced political parties. 
He was a bold man who ventured to depart from the most 
guarded phraseology condemnatory of the Administration, of 
the Courts of Law, or even of the Magisterial Bench. The 
very tribunals of justice were animated by intense anti-liberal 
sentiments, and woe to the unfortunate Dissenter whose ardent 
temperament brought him to their bar. The very liberty of 
the pulpit was brought into peril by the insidious proposal of 
Lord Sidmouth, and was only warded off by the resolute 
bearing of the whole Dissenting body, aided by a few noble 
men in the House of Commons. 

Nor were matters much mended in the second decade. The 
distress consequent on the unwise speculations which followed 
the restoration of peace, and a re-opened commerce with Europe, 
aggravated by monetary dijficulties, and a succession of bad 
harvests, led to a wild outburst of discontent, and to the agita- 
tion of the most extreme Radicalism, and even Republicanism. 
The Dissenters, strictly so called — ^namely, those who reftise 
all recognition of the State idea of a Church — by the very 
analogy of their principles as religionists, had always been 
ranged on the same side as the advocates of reform, whether 
administrative or legislative ; and though most averse, from 
temperament, to the mode in which the operative classes urged 
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their political opinions, there was enough of sympathy between 
them to bring upon Dissenters a large share of the anger of 
the ruling powers. 

And yet, under all these disadvantages, what did they effect ? 
Mr. Mann shall answer in the following table, deduced from 
his Report (p. cxliv.) : — 

Increase of population, 1801 to 1821 . . • 33*5 per cent. 
Increase of Sittings — 

Wesleyan Methodists 233 „ 

Independents 60*2 „ 

Baptists . ; ; ; 79 „ 

While the Church of England in the thirty years from 1801 
to 1831 — ^though in undisturbed possession of the whole admi- 
nistrative, legislative, and judicial power of the nation — had 
advanced its sittings only 18'6 per cent., the Independents 
had, in twenty years, augmented theirs 60*2 per cent., the 
Baptists 79 per cent., and the Wesleyan Methodists 233 per 
cent. ! 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of progress during 
the successive decades from 1821 to 1851. It may be in- 
structive, however, to place in juxta-position the sum of the 
efforts made by each of the religious denominations, and to 
attach to that the rate of excess or deficiency pro rata to the 
growth of the population : — 



Denominatioiis. 



Sittings provided 

between 

1801 and 1851. 



Per centage of Detciency or 
Excess pro rata to the grovrth 
of the Fopnlation. 



Church of England . . . 1,248,634 

Presbyterians 54,538 

Independents 761,663 

Baptists 571,054 

Society of Friends . . . 27,086 

Unitarians 21,596 

Moravians 3,516 

Methodists, New Connexion 1,277,241 

„ Old Connexion . 85,923 

Calvinistic Methodists . . 192,936 

Catholics / 129,490 

All others 151,902 

All denominations other than 

the Church • . . . • • 



Deficiency 
per cent. 

70 



58-4 

54 

40 



Excess 
per cent. 

65 
147 
212 



651 
695 
230 
137 
328 

303 
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TOLurerARYiSM m WAuas. 

The proofs of Hbe potency -of tfee Voluntary principle, 
afforded by the Census, would be incomplete — ^not in ooffeney 
or sufficiency y but in their itiH measure — ^thout a particular 
reference to the -case of "Wales. The full details will be found 
in the County Tables C, but the figures admit t)f atnother mode 
of arrangement, more pertinent to the present argument. 

North Wales in 1801 stood thus as to xeligious accommo- 
dation I — 

Church of England . . . 99,216 . . 75-2 
AU others ....... 32,664 ^ . 24-8 



Total .... 131,880 . . 100 

In the fifty years following, the popidation increased from 
252,765 to 412,114, or 63 per cent. To hare kept up the 
ratio of sittings to population by each of these sections of 
religionists, the former should have supplied 62,505 sittings, 
and it did supply 16,614. The latter ought to have supplied 
20,576, and it supplied 217,928 ! The Church of England 
fell short of its duty 73'5 per cent., and all other denominations 
exceeded them 960 per cent. ! The ratio of sittings -to popula- 
tion, which, in 1801, was 52* 1 per cent. (5*9 less -than Ae 
proper standard, according to Mr. Horace Mann), was, in 
1851, 88-9—30 per cent, above itl 

South Wales, in 1801, stood thus : — 

Church of England . . 133,514 . . 61-8 
All others 82,443 . .. ^3&*2 



Total .... 215,957 . . !«# 

The population increased irom 288,892 to 598,«07,or 105-5 
per cent. The quota of sittings required of the *Chuirdh was 
140,854 : it provided 15,204. The other denominations ought 
to have provided 86,975: they provided 270,510. The Church 
of England fell «hort of its duty 89 per cent.-; the -©tiier deno- 
minations exceeded it 211 per cent. ! The ratio of sittings to 
population, in 1801, was 74*7 per cent., and .in 1851, 84'5. 
Can the force of antithesis go further ? 



But these figures do not by^ any means convey all the 
instruction which is afforded hy the Principality in respect to 
the effectiveness of the Voluntary principle. 

The opponents of Aat principle, xtnable to deny that it has 
rendered great service to the community in large towns, usually 
insist on its xttter insufficiency in thinly-peopled, scattered, and 
poor districts. Now Wales exactly answers to this description^ 
being without manufacturing towns, having a sparse population, 
with, until lately, no railway facilities, and being greatly T^ehind 
England in the possession of wealth and of social advantages. 
Yet it is in this portion of the kingdom, and this alone, that 
there exists t^e required amount of religious accommodation, 
and it is confessedly by Voluntaryism that tiiat accommodation 
has been furnished. In other words, where it has been most 
severely tested there it has achieved its greatort^work ! 

It is vain to endeavour to detract from the force of such a 
statement by asserting that Dissent has become numerically 
strong in Wales, because the Church has Begledted its duty, 
seeing that the question in debate is wliether, in the absence 
of State-support, religion would languish and the nation be- 
come heathen. In Wales Ae experiment has been partially 
made — the aid afibrded by the State being allied to be 
miserably small — and the result is that the population have 
become not heathens, but Dissenters ! * 

Neither is it material that the religious agencies in opera- 
tion in Wales are of a ruder and less refined character than 
those of England. Whatever the defects of Welsh Noncon- 
formity, it has adapted itself to the genius of the people ; has 
made the best of the slender materials at its command ; has 
furnished a literature as well as a religion; and has placed 
the moraKty of Welshmen on a par with that of the in- 
habitants of x}dxer portions of the kingdom. It is the testimony 
of an Episcopalian, that, " but hi the efforts of Dissenters, 
Wales would have been a colony of the devil.'*t 

** According to Mr. Mann'« xnetibod of computation, there were in 
Wales, at the most numerously-attended service, on the 30th March, 1851, 
623,503 Dijssenters, and 132,940 Churchmen, or a Dissenting majority of 
490,563. 

t Bev. WiHiam fiowds, of Long Aero. 
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RECAPITTJLATION. 



To recapitulate : Dissent in the course of fifty years had 
multiplied its sittings 803 per cent, above the increment of the 
population^ while the Church of England had fallen short 70 
per cent, of that increase. It had consequently filled up a 
great void in the amount of the accommodation for religious 
worship — that void being consequent on the inaction or in- 
aptitude of the State-Church — and it had done this under 
every conceivable disadvantage. In no one county of England 
and Wales had its eflforts fallen short — ^nay, in all it had very 
largely exceeded its quota — measured by the numbers of its 
several communities in 1801 ; and it had thus averted the 
calamity of a rapidly-augmented population, aggregated in 
dense masses, concurrently with as rapidly-diminishing means 
of religious instruction. 

It may be objected — and there are statesmen and Church- 
men from whom the objection would be only consonant with 
their ideal of a true Church — that the smaller accommodation 
afibrded by the Church of England is of more value than the 
larger share contributed by all other religious denominations ! 
But, admitting the objection, what conclusive proof does it 
aflford of the utter absence of vital expansive power in the 
Established Church! and what an indictment does it con- 
stitute against those who, holding its offices and possessing 
its resources, have done so little to substitute their pure and 
apostolic doctrine and discipline for the alleged false teaching 
of unauthorized intruders ! 

It is not, however, this class of State-Churchmen to whom 
the foregoing proofs of the success of the Voluntary principle 
are addressed, but rather to those who hold the necessity of 
the State-endowment of religion — of making religion '^ part and 
parcel" of the political institutions of the land, in order to the 
preservation of its existence. This class comprises statesmen 
in general, of whatever political creed. With these the matter 
of creed or discipline is subordinate ; their principle being 
to make the Church and State one, let the preponderating faith 
be what it may. These would endow Catholicism in Ireland, 
France, and Spain, Lutheranism in Prussia, and the Greek 
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Church in Bussia. Given the creed of a nation — or the pre- 
ponderating creed — they maintain it should be recognised 
and endowed by the State. Some of them would even endow 
all denominations^ without distinction. Their fundamental 
idea is^ that religion would '^ die out ^' if not thus sustained 
by the State. 

Now, if ever a theory were subjected to a fair and com- 
plete trial, theirs has been during the last fifty years. A 
pressing necessity for the very aid which the State-Church 
ought to have supplied, and which, according to that theory, it 
alone could supply, was created by the extraordinary expansion 
of 'the population. The State-Church did not meet it ; the 
non-endowed religious denominations did — and that, not in 
stinted and inadequate measure, but fully and everywhere I 
What other experimentum cruets can be required ? There is 
only one form in which the experiment could be tried more 
decisively and conclusively — namely, by disconnecting the 
Episcopal Church of England from the State, and withdrawing 
from it all national resources, in order to see if the Church, 
as a religious institution, would live or die. Will they make 
that experiment, or will they be content to remain in the 
awkward argumentative dilemma of abiding by a theory which 
has been ^sproved by every test except one which they 
decline to apply ? 

THE CHANGED POSITION OF THE CHUBCH OF ENGLAND. 

A THIRD CONCLUSION, Warranted by the Census, may be thus 
stated : In the course of the last fifty years, and in the order 
of descent, there has been a great change in the constituency 
of the Episcopal Church. The term *' secession," in place of 
"change," would more directly express the facts which will 
now be presented ; but its use, in the present instance, would 
not be strictly accurate — secession implying previous adhesion 
to the Church, whether firom conviction or from the force of 
habit. 

The population has doubled in the fifty years since 
1801, but the sittings have increased only 30 per cent. K it 
be assumed that the number of actual adherents, proper- 
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tionately to the number of sittings, was the same in 1801 as 
ih 1851, then it is clear that the increase of the adherents of 
Ithe Church of England within the same period has only been 
80 per cent. It follows, that 70 per cent of the descendants 
of those who in 1801 held the creed of the Church and con- 
formed to it, are no longer of its communiony but either are 
Dissenters, or have passed into the ranks of that large mass 
who are outside the pale of Christian fellowship in any form. 
The inaction of the Church for the thirty years, 1801 to 1831, 
left no other course but change or secession to very many 
whose immediate predecessors were of the Church, and by 
whom they had in childhood been conducted to its ministra- 
tions and ordinances. The Wesleyans, the Independents, the 
Baptists, or some other religious denomination, did provide 
the means of assembling for religioujs worship, and for the 
preaching of the word; and thus, by a natural and almost 
necessary process, whole families and neighbourhoods left the 
Church of their forefathers, and became, actually if not 
actively. Dissenters from its order and discipline and in- 
dependent of its authority. That there has been secession 
in its positive forin, there can be no doubt; but the actual 
serious secession, or change, of 70 per cent, since 1801, may 
be traced distinctly to the benumbing influence of State-sup- 
port, which, by leading them to xely on something external to, 
and independent of, their own eflforts, has stunted the growth 
of whatever was energetic in aim or action. 

DISSENT PROM THE ESTABLISHMENT A GREAT FACT. 

The FOUKTH CONCLUSION established by the Census is, that 
Dissent is a GREAT FACT — that phrase being used in the con- 
ventional interpretation of it, as suggesting interchangeably the 
idea of either a fixed institution or a great power. , 

It is a fixed institution. — ^It was so even in 1801 ; but it has 
struck its roots far deeper into the substratum of society in the 
subsequent fifty years. It occupies a nearly threefold area, 
and embraces within its various organized communities nearly 
one-half of the worshipping population. It is not denied that, 
hitherto, in reckoning the comparative number of members or 
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adherents belonging to the Church of England and to Dissenting 
communities respectively^ it has been customary to rank all as 
members of the former body who were not avowedly connected 
with the latter. If the Census of 1851 had effected nothing 
else it would have done much in destroying a method of 
enumeration so fallacious and unjust. The Bishop of Oxford^ 
in expressing a hope that on future occasions attendance at 
places of worship would not be taken as the test of membership 
of religious communities betrayed a consciousness of the inevit- 
able tendency of such a test to lessen the popular estimate 
of the strength of the Establishment But on what pretence 
can an Establishment claim to exists and to be invested with 
exclusive privileges, for the professed benefit of those who will 
not avail themselves of its services, and who, it is notorious, 
to a large extent regard its ministrations and its teachers with 
contempt or with ill-concealed disgust ? 

The common sense and the right feeling of the country 
will be likely to concur in the mode in which the Beport of 
Mr. Mann disposes of this part of the question. He 
laments the fact that the class in question are living without 
the pale of religious ministrations; are, unhappily, in ''no 
man*s land;** and are open to annexation by any or all of 
the religious denominations ; thus admitting, although not 
in express words, yet by a necessary implication, that those 
who do not avowedly belong to either the one or the other 
belong to neither. Those who first gather these outcasts 
around their standard may claim them, but no others can. 

The mere possession of numbers, however, without any 
distinct organization, does not constitute a fixed institution. 
Each separate Dissenting denomination has its specific pkt* 
form of belief, discipline, and operations ; distinct oiough to 
mark it with a peculiar character, but not to render im- 
possible mutual recognition, and a large amount of co^opera^ 
tion in Christian effort.* Each comprises within its circle 

* The following admirable paiaage from Mr. Mann's Beport expands th» 
statement in the text :— <* The fnndamental doctrinet of tha Befomatioiiy 
as embodied in the standard^ the Church of England, are professed and 

X S 
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many agencies, ministerial and lay, for preachiDg, the 
instruction of the young, the training of candidates for the 
higher departments of the ministry ; and each has its societies 
for the diffusion of the gospel in other lands, and in the 
benighted districts at home. Every separate place of worship 
or of scholastic instruction is a centre round which moves a 
mass, larger or smaller, united by a common faith, working to a 
common end, the members of which are known to each other, 
and are knit together by many strong personal and social ties. 
Each denomination has more or less of a corporate or collective 
unity : the Wesleyans their Conference, with all its intricate 
machinery — the Independents and Baptists their Unions — the 
Friends their quarterly and yearly meetings. Most of them 
have their colleges for the education of ministers, their normal 
schools for teachers, and their day schools for elementary 

preached by Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, and many 
minor sects, comprising more than nineteen-twentieths of the Noncon- . 
forming Protestant commonity ; and though the different organization of 
these several bodies seems to present externally an aspect of disunion, 
probably a closer scrutiny will show that they are separated only as to 
matters whose importance, even if considerable, is not vital, and that thus 
they may, without excess of charity, be recognised as truly, though 
invisibly, united to the general church of Christ. Perhaps in a people like 
the English — ^trained to the exercise of private judgment and inured to self- 
reliance — absolute agreement on religious subjects never can be realized ; 
and certainly if, at tiie trifling cost of a merely superficial difference, the 
ever various sympathies or prejudices of the people can obtain congenial 
resting-place, we scarcely can behold with discontent a state of things by 
which, at worst, external rivalry is substituted for internal disaffection ; 
while this very rivalry itself— perhaps in part, and growingly, a generous 
emulation— tends to cUffuse the gospel more extensively, since thus religious 
zeal and agency are roused and vastly multiplied. Bather, perhaps, we 
shall be led to recognise with some degree of satisfaction the inevitable 
existence of such co-operative diversity ; and shall perceive with Milton, 
that ' while the temple of the Lord is building, some cutting, some squaring 
the marble} some hewing the cedars, there must needs be many schisms 
and many dissections made in the quarry and in the timber ere the houso 
of God can be built : and when every stone is laid artfully together, it 
cannot be united into a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this world ; 
neither can every piece of the building be of one form ; nay, rather the 
perfection consists in this, that out of many moderate varieties and brotherly 
dissimilitudes, that are not vastly disproportional, arises the goodly and 
graceful symmetry that commands the whole pile and structure.' "* 

* Areopagitica; or, Speech for the Liberty of tmlicensed Printing. 



instraction ; and all have their Sunday schools^ their home 
and foreign missionary societies^ besides contributing to 
the support of those noble institutions which are common 
ground for all. "Without claiming to be perfect or infallible, 
they may be allowed to rejoice, and they do rejoice, that the 
great Master of all has marked their inadequate labours with his 
blessing. The sacrifice may be offered in conscious infirmity, 
but it has been accepted ; for the fire has descended, and the 
incense of it has gone up to heaven. 

It will be objected, doubtless, that, as an institution. Dissent is 
not one, but many.* Granted. But it is one just in that respect 
which is most important in relation to the Church of England 
as a State-Church — that no one of its many sections, however 
much they may differ on the vexed question of an Established 
Church, is at all likely to lose its distinctive character and 
separate existence by merging itself in that church, and quite as 
unlikely to become its advocates and upholders. The denomina- 
tions which do not go the length of repudiating all State-aid are 
too deeply committed to a system of action and discipline which 
the Church cannot adopt to be admitted within its pale, if it were 
possible, which it is not, to destroy their present organization, 
and to fall into the mere rank and file of the Establishment ; 
while those who assert the right of private judgment in religion, 
and the utter incompatibility of that right with State-control in 
any form, have too long and too chivalrously held their position 
to be likely ever to abandon it. 

Dissent is a great power. It has the power of numbers, 
of wealth, of political and intellectual influence, and of no 
mean reputation in the walks of science, literature, and 
theology. In science, in literature, in theology, in pulpit 
eloquence. Dissent has had, and has yet, men whom the re- 
public of letters reckons among its ornaments. By the force 
of mere numbers, it stands only second — if second at all — to 
the Establishment; and though unable to compete with its 

* It is an obvious reply, that the Established Church, also, in spite 6f 
its seeming uniformity, is really composed of several sects, some of them 
violently discordant, held together only by the tie of attachment to the 
principle, or to the supposed advantages, of an Establishment. — See a 
memorable article on "Church Parties," in the "Edinburgh Review," of 
January, 1853, since republished separately. 
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members in wealth, in the circles of commerce and of manu- 
factures Dissent has its thousands who are not surpassed in 
enterprise, ingenuity, and in social influence, by their brethren 
of the Establishment.* Neither need they shrink from com- 
parison on the score of general intelliffence, public spirit, or 
enlarged views of national policy, for it would be easy to 
show that the Dissenting bodies are now, and have been for 
the last twenty or twenty-five years, the strength of that party 
to whom the nation owes some of the greatest reforms, social 
and political, of the present century. Their efforts in the 
establishment of Sunday schools, in the diffusion of general 
education by means of British and denominational schools and 
Mechanics* Institutes, and in the removal of the stain of slave- 
holding from the national scutcheon — their hearty support of 
the Free-trade movement — their steady adherence to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty through evil and through 
good report — their constant and self-denying adherence to 
their principles, when adherence involved exclusion and pro- 
scription, justify their claim to rank in the van of social and 
political progress. As religionists they are in a decided 
majority in those great seats of commerce and manufactures 
where public opinion is most active, and, therefore, probably 
not the least enlightened and advanced, and they are the staff 
and strength of liberal principles in all the great consti- 
tuencies, municipal and parliamentary. 

In Table D will be found enumerated seventy-three of 
the principal cities and towns of England and Wales, from 
which it will be seen that the sittings provided by the Dis- 
senters preponderate, taken as a whole, and including even the 
metropolitan cities and boroughs, in the proportion of 52*7 
per cent, to 47*3. But if these latter cities and boroughs be 

• The amount expended by the Dissenters, within the fifty years, in the 
erection of their places of worship, schools, &c., is no unimportant proof 
of their powers in a pecuniary point of view. On Mr. Baines' eakulation, 
that 10,000 only of the 16,689 new places built since 1801 ctt« sepa- 
rate buildings, they have, he thinks, expended fifteen millions ^sterling 
— about double the amount contributed for building churches ; and that, 
too, without being assisted in the support of the ministry and the repairs 
of the edifices, as the Church of England is, by a revenue amounting^ 
to several millions annually. 
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excluded^ the preponderance^ is still more decided^ the details 
being as follows :— 

67 Qties and Boroughs • « Population, 3,949,065. 

«fHr>M ^w centage of 

Sittings. Sitting. 

Church of England . . 718,023 . • . 443 

AU others 924,161 . . . 55-7 



Total .... 1,642,184 ... 100 
Not only in the boroughs does Dissent predominate, but 
in the leading counties also. The details previously given 
(page 45), show that in ^even counties, containing a population 
of 5,454,121, the sittings provided by the Church of England 
are 1,228,410, and by all other denominations, 1,535,944 ; the 
per centage of the former to all sittings being 44*4 per cent.^ 
and of the latter, 55*6 per cent. 

It must be noticed, further, that notwithstanding the great 
efforts made by the Church of England, the various Dissenting 
bodies are stiU proceeding at a rate considerably exceeding its 
rate of growth. According to Mr. Mann's tables, the increase 
of sittings by the Church, between 1841 and 1851, was ll'S ; 
by the Wesleyan Methodists, 40*3 ; by the Independents, 24*9 ; 
and the Baptists, 27'7 per cent. Should these ratios continue, 
the Church of England wiU be in a minority of half a million 
of sittings in 1861. And what of the outlying millions who 
have not cast in their lot either with the Church or the Dis- 
senters ? They cannot be allowed to remain aloof. Whatever 
the causes may be which have hitherto repelled them or held 
them back from the doors of the Christian Church, they must be 
removed, though it may be as by the cutting off of a right 
hand, or the plucking out of a right eye, in that which offends 
or causes them to stumble. If the past is any true index to 
the future, the organization, discipline, and ministration of the 
several religious bodies, separated from the Church of England, 
are far better adapted to the wants of the masses than the 
services of the Established Church,* not to urge the fact that 

* The suggestions contained in the report of a recent committee of Ooor 
vocation, and numerous articles and letters in Church journals, urging the 
propriety of shortening and otherwise altering the services, indicate an 
increasing consciousness of the inaptitude of the Church system to medt 
the spiritaal necessities of the great bulk of the people. ' 
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the Church of England has come to be identified, in the 
minds of the people, with resistance to all political change, 
and more especially to the concession of popular rights. 
Another census may record a more startling and emphatic 
verdict against the State-church principle than even that of 
1851. 



COM-CLUSIOIf. 

The Census of Eeligious "Worship will have been taken to 
but little purpose if it be not regarded as conveying practical 
lessons to the classes whom its disclosures specially concern, 
and if it fail to exert a corresponding influence on their future 
course of action. 

How will the policy of statesmen he influenced by facts, the 
knowledge of which has on their part been self-sought ? 

Here is proof that the State, which has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of providing the means of spiritual instruction 
for the entire nation, has left millions of the population as 
sheep without a shepherd, insomuch that even the vast 
superadded agencies of *' unauthorized " bodies have been 
unable to supply its lack of spiritual service. Will the 
Legislature, in consistency with its avowed theory, hasten 
to exercise imperial authority, and to employ imperial funds 
for the occupancy of the dreary waste ? Will it build new 
churches, multiply clergymen, and create endowments, so 
that, at least, the additional religious means shown to be 
needful shall be provided ere another generation has been 
swept off the stage of time ? No ! the members of the Church 
of England, and of the communities dissenting from that 
Church, will doubtless be roused to unwonted effort, but of 
the State it may be confidently predicted that it will do 
nothing beyond the narrow circle to which it now confines 
its ecclesiastical operations. It may distribute anew and 
more providently existing funds, but it will invest no 
more national property in the spiritual enterprise. It may 
redistribute its clerical forces, appoint additional bishops, 
endowed either by voluntary munificence or by curtailment 
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of other ecclesiastical incomes. It may, with the utmost 
difficulty, 80 adjust the present machinery as to bring it to a 
higher point of efficiency, and to give freer play to the spon- 
taneous zeal and liberality of the individuals of whom the 
Church of England is composed. But that, going beyond 
this, it will even so much as contemplate a scheme of Church 
extension such as — on the principle of State-Churchmen* — 
ought to be the natural corollary of the last Census, no one 
conversant with the state of public opinion will venture to 
anticipate. 

"We have, therefore, reached a point at which the Esta- 
blishment principle fairly breaks down. Be the cause what it 
may, it cannot be called into requisition when the spiritual 
exigencies of the people being, for the first time, ascertained 
with painful precision, the strongest case has, on the assump- 
tion of its soundness, been made out for its extended applica- 
tion. No party, either in or out of Parliament, can entertain 
a hope that the Established Church will — in its legislative 
aspect — gain in. strength and in capacity of extension. On 
the contrary, its supporters have already to struggle even for 
the maintenance of *' things as they are." They volunteer 
pledges of hostility to all new ecclesiastical grants, that they 
may with a better grace stand by those already in existence. 
They would-nsuch is their language — equally with Voluntaries, 
regard as a misfortune the creation of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in the colonie$j\ If legislating for the mother country 
even, de novo, they would be prepared to accept the voluntary 
theory — an acceptance which, say they, is now rendered 
impossible by the prescriptive position of the Establishment, 
and the. intricacy of the ties uniting it with all the national 
institutions. " Thus far shalt thou come, but no further," is, 

* "We have already urged, nor can we shrink from the position, that 
the famishiag snch a supply of Christian administration, as far as it be 
possible, is the bounden duty of every professedly Christian ruler. He has 
no right, no liberty, to leave multitudes of his people to perish for lack of 
knowledge, if it be in his power to provide and send out pastors and 
teachers. It is among his highest and most imperative responsibilities to 
do his utmost for this greatest and most important want of his people.'*— 
JEssays on the Church, 

t See debates on the Colonial Clergy Disabilities Bill, 1853 and 1854« 



therefore, their self-imposed restraint on the action of a systeni 
hitherto lauded without stint and alleged to be applicable with-^ 
Out limit. 

But can it, in reason, be expected that [this will be a per^ 
manent phase of the Establishment question? Will it be 
possible long to defend such a position agdnst the searching 
logic of opponents, or even of popular common-sense? It 
has been already clearly shown that the process which has 
resulted in the state of things indicated by the Census has 
been continuous and cumulative during the whole of the 
present century. The population has continued to grow 
beyond the provision made by the State -Church in its 
capacity as a State-Church. Other religious bodies have, 
year by year, increasingly shared its assumed responsibility, 
until at length they may challenge comparison in respect to 
the number and efficiency of their instrumentalities for in- 
fluencing the minds and affections of the community. And 
almost all that will yet be effected to supply the existing 
deficiency, will assuredly flow from the adoption of the 
voluntary principle, both within and without the pale of the 
Establishment. That Establishment will, therefore, become 
more and more ''out of joint" "^ith the times; and as the 
primary principle on which it rests, viz., that it is needful 
for the sustenance of religion that it should be supported by 
the civil power, is demonstrated to be delusive, some new and 
more consistent basis of legislative action wiU be imperiously 
demanded. No policy, however quiescent or however circum^ 
spect, will long avert such an issue. Events — stronger than 
cabinets or parliaments — ^will accumulate difficulties by which 
statesmen will be drifted on to a practical solution of the 
problem. Each session of Parliament will bear its crop of 
incidents,* perplexing to all but those who, having principles 

* The " Christian Spectator " of September, 1854, after giving a list ci? 
twenly-fonr ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesiastical measures submitted to the 
House of Commons in the session of that year, adds: — "These bills, 
howeyer, do not embrace all the topics of the same class which engaged 
the attention of the Commons. Mr. Serjeant Shee asked leave to introduce 
a bill redistributing the Irish Church Revenues, which was not refused 
until after three small debates — Mr. Chambers' motion for a Select Committee 
on Convents, and subsequent nomination of the Committee, kd to a series 
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well defined and capable of permanent application, are pre- 
pared to apply them with an unfaultering hand. If, therefore, 
it has been customary to regard the Establishment as affording 
*' oil to grease the wheels of Government, that the machine of 
State may move on more smoothly/** politicians have egregiously 
blundered, and will suffer from the retributive results, 

A consciousness of these altered circumstances, and, in part, 
of the injustice involved in existing arrangements, has led not 
a few liberal politicians to desire to extend the area of the 
Establishment principle by endowing with public money the 
clergy of the several sects. But it will be as impossible to 
realize such a scheme as to preserve the present Establishments 
intact. For, not to insist, among other obvious objections, on 
the certain refusal of some of the leading Protestant Dissenting 
bodies to allow their ministers to become State-stipendiaries, 
a proposal to endow the Koman Catholic clergy would ensure 
the destruction of any administration or party from whom it 
might emanate. The increased endowment of Maynooth College 
shadowed forth such a latitudinarian policy, and already that 

of hot discussions, by which he was ultimately baffled. The provision in 
the Middlesex Industrial School Bill for the appointment of Koman 
Catholic chaplains, allowed by the Commons after a debate and division, 
was disallowed by the Lords, and again debated, though not insisted upon, 
in the lower House. Out of this and the rejection of a vote for Komish 
chaplains in the estimates grew a retaliatory attack on Protestant 
chaplains in lunatic asylums on a vote in the miscellaneous estimates. 
The annual educational vote was met by a proposal of Mr. ^iall to reduce 
the amount, issuing in the understanding that the working of the Privy 
Council machinery shall be referred to a committee next session. The 
Revenue Charges Bill unexpectedly led to a sharp attempt to restore 
the Maynooth Grant to the annual estimates, and to two debates and 
divisions. The estimates elicited several comparatively unimportant con- 
versations, together with a regular attack on the Irish Regium Donum. 
Sir J. Pakington made two or three abortive efforts, which were sustained 
in the Lords, to obtain redress for the Bishop of New Zealand, from 
whom a grant of £600 a-year had been withdrawn without notice. 
Mr. Heywood's motion for printing the alterations in the Prayer-book 
proposed by the Commissioners in 1689 was not acceded to without 
resistance. And Mr. Bennett's escapade in re-marrying a couple of 
Dissenters would have consumed a night, if, towards the close of the 
session, one could have been found for the purpose. Finally, of 232 
divisions, 46, or one-fifth, arose out of the bills and incidents just enume- 
rated." 

* Blackwood's Magazine, Nov. 1830. 
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initial act has aggravated the embarrassment it was intended 
to mitigate. 

There remains, therefore, but one alternative for the contem- 
plation of statesmen, and that is, the adoption of Voluntaryism 
as the abstract principle on which to base the future legislation 
of the country, and the devising of measures by which that 
principle may be so practically applied, as to reverse the 
national policy, with a due regard to equitable and pre- 
scriptive claims, and without imperilling any of the national 
interests. The alternative is a large one, and may startle those 
who have never regarded its adoption as likely, or even pos- 
sible. But it is designed to meet an evil of equal magnitude, 
and when transferred from the region of abstractions into the 
category of practical measures, will be regarded with composure, 
if not complacency. It will be no doubt an affictive prospect 
to those who prize an Establishment as securing to them wealth, 
patronage, and political influence, and, in a lesser degree, to the 
class who are ever disconcerted at changes at variance with pre- 
cedent, or not squaring with official convenience. The former 
may protract the struggle, but it will end in their discomfiture. 
The latter may learn from the entire tenour of modern English 
history that a great idea once adopted by the people must 
soon find an embodiment in the legislation of its rulers. 

How shotdd the JigureB of the Census influence the Members 
of the Church of England? 

Id so far as they cherish the principle of an Establishment 
they may with reason be disappointed at the loss of prestige 
which their Church has undoubtedly sustained, and may be 
alarmed at the probable results; but to such as are chiefly 
solicitous for the Church's welfare as a spiritualizing agency, 
the Census is even a hopeful and assuring document. For if 
by displaying the might and mastery of the Voluntary principle 
it dispels the well-nursed delusion that in the absence of State- 
aid Christianity would *' die out of the land," it also demon- 
strates the availableness to their own denomination of the same 
principle, and the vast power of self-extension which it places 
in their hands. Their short-comings of the first thirty years 
of the half-century have been filled up by its agency during 
the last twenty ; and not only is there evidenced a strong hold 
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in the Episcopalian system on tHe public mind^ there is also in 
the growing population^ and the classes yet unreached by 
religious influences^ a new and wide field for its more vigorous 
action. It needs only to be relieved from the pressure of State- 
control — the necessary accompaniment of State-patronage — to 
exhibit a momentum of Christian energy far more reliable for 
the permanent support and continual extension of its ministra 
tions^ than any amount of assistance to be derived from powers 
of taxation, or a share in the distribution of the national 
revenues. 

It is conceived that Church-taxation is a thing generally 
given up, and which must very speedily be abolished. But 
there are those who appear to think this a sufficient sacrifice 
to entitle the Church to future freedom from State-control, while 
retaining the large possessions which it has derived from the 
national bounty. Such was not the conclusion of our most 
philosophical historian. *' The supremacy of the legislature,'* 
says Hallam, "is like the collar of the watch-dog, the price 
of food and shelter, and the condition upon which alone a 
religious society can be endowed by a prudent commonwealth." 
The case is more than one of mere prudence. Every com- 
munity, as well as every individual, lies under a responsibility 
for the use made of its means; and it cannot escape that 
responsibility by placing them in the hands of others, without 
an adequate guarantee. In no community is this so strictly 
applicable as in the English nation ; for in no other, in which 
national funds are applied to religious purposes, can so large a 
proportion of the people exercise an appreciable infiuence on 
the course of legislation, and share in the responsibility of the 
national power. As long as a single acre of glebe land, or a 
single shilling of tithe-rent charge, is held by a dignitary or 
clergyman of the Church of England, so long will he be a State 
officer, and his church be amenable to the jurisdiction of Par- 
liament. 

Coercion and spontaneity are incompatible powers. During 
the last twenty years, the latter has done, undoubtedly, great 
things for the Church, but less than for the Dissenters, because 
of the repressive influence of the former. Voluntaryism can 
never put forth itr full strength while harnessed to the lumbering 
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car of an Establishment. As zeal is kindled, and activity 
diverges from the beaten track, legal and prescriptive hindrances 
will present themselves with increasing frequency. A parlia- 
mentary readjustment will be felt to be a growing necessity, and 
yet, at the same time, a consciousness that *' Parliament less and 
less identifies itself with the Establishment,'** will render its 
intervention a constant occasion of embarrassment and dread. 

The debate in the House of Lords (May 11, 1854), on Lord 
Harrowby's proposal to meet the spiritual destitution of the 
country by means of State-aid, indicates the depth of the im- 
pression made by the Census on high functionaries and digni- 
taries, and the important change of opinion it has already been 
the means of efiecting. A few years since the proposal would 
have been approved, if not adopted ; but on this occasion 
Earls Aberdeen and Nelson, and the Bishop of Oxford, depre- 
cated, in the strongest terms, any application of the public 
resources to the purposes of church extension, as likely to 
repress the spirit of liberality now called forth, " by pointing 
the minds of men to the wrong quarter to which to look for 
relief."t Let their lordships dive a little deeper into the 
philosophy of the subject, and they will find that the existing 
provision made by the State is open to precisely the same 
objections as those urged against an increase of the amount. 

Let Churchmen elect the right, and they will also elect 
the expedient course. *' Let them anticipate the future. Let 
them, in dependence upon God, fratue the plan of a free church, 
separate from, and independent of, the State, having its own 
bishops, and ministers, and forms of ordination. . . • , 
Should their worst fears be realized, churches would have to be 
built, endowments provided, and a proper maintenance secured 
to the ministers appointed to them ; and, be assured, the laity 
would not be lukewarm in such an emergency. In defence of 
the truth, and in upholding the honour of Christ, they would 
not be behind their ministers. . . . • For the purpose of 
establishing a better state of things, and prompting what they 
believed to be the cause of truth, they would, like David's 
people of old, ' with perfect heart offer willingly ' and largely, 

• Earl of Harrowby. f Bishop of Oxford. 
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)5o that^ in a short space of time^ no faithful minister would be 
inthout a church, or a people ready to be partakers with hinri 
in the afflictions of the gospel. Let the clergy lead in the path 
of duty, and their people will follow. Let them trust their 
people, and they will have no reason to fear. Let them lift up 
Jesus, and to him will the gathering be of a people made willing 
in the day of God's power."* 

It cannot, it is hoped, be needful to point out at any length 
the practical lessons to be derived from the Census by Dis- 
senters. 

They are entitled to exult in the proved power of their prin- 
ciples as Nonconformists, but, as Christian men, their joy wiU 
be chastened by the knowledge that so great a number of their 
countrymen are, as yet, untouched by religious instrumentalities 
of any kind. Such a discovery may well quicken their zeal, 
that, as the heart is moved with pity, the hand may be stretched 
forth in prompt and vigorous action. But, as the pledged advo- 
cates of Voluntaryism, their position is novel, and not without 
its dangers. On the one hand, they may be tempted to rely on 
the mere figures of the Census as sufficient to produce con- 
viction in the minds of Churchmen, forgetful of the necessity 
of efforts to force them upon the attention — to bring out their 
full significance — ^to show their bearing on a wide range of 
inquiry — and, still more, to awaken the conscience, as well as 
to convince the judgment. On the other hand, seeing the 
experimental evidence against State-patronage of religion to be 
thus conclusive. Voluntaries may be induced to place their 
reliance on the argument derivable from numerical strength, to 
the neglect of the primary principles, the assertion and em- 
bodiment of which have produced the results over which they 
rejoice. The casuistry of statesmen and ecclesiastics will yield 
an abundance of arguments in favour of a Church established 
by law, co-existent with numerous unendowed religious bodies, 
and even with the presence of a flourishing Voluntaryism within 
the pale of the Established body. Such reasoning must be met 
by other weapons than the Census will supply ; and, while that 
document is pressed into the service of the Voluntary party in 

* The Ghnroh of England in danger. A letter to the Vicar of Islington, 
hy a Layman of the Church of England. 
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Bttuggles to remove one by one the civil disadvantages under 
which they are placed by the existence of an Establishment^ 
they have to remember that far higher than personal considera- 
tions should induce them to keep steadily in view the abolition 
of that Establishment as their ultimate aim. The final triumph 
of their principles will be effected as the result of the general 
recognition of their truth. Too many and too powerful interests 
are bound up with the Establishment — the prejudices and the 
fears enlisted on its behalf are too deep-rooted, to justify an. 
expectation that the liberation of religion from State-patronage 
and control will be the result of less than the strong conviction, 
of the religious classes, manifesting itself in connexion with 
popular pressure arising from a sense of the injustice and the 
social and political injuries of which a Church Establishment is 
the source. 

" It is the object of the Voluntary Church party to obtain, 
this freedom. For this purpose they demand that religion shall 
be withdrawn from the sway of Government, and are willing 
that every means should be taken to confine it, henceforth, to 
its own province. Late as has been their appearance, their 
numbers and influence are already great, and are rapidly 
increasing. Nor is this wonderful. The plan they propose is 
characterised by the simplicity of true wisdom, is recommended 
by its justice, and, above all, is sanctioned by Christianity. That 
man is not responsible for his belief to his fellow-men — that it 
is unjust and cruel to tax one citizen for the religion of another 
— that it is impious to maintain Christianity by force ; these are 
the truths they proclaim, and the intellect and hearts of an 
enlightened and free people are assenting to them with alacrity 
and joy. Let them proceed undismayed by difficulties ; or, if 
they will come, by dangers in their high enterprise — sustained, 
first of all, by the hope of delivering Christianity from her long 
thraldom ; next, by the prospect of happiness and honour to 
their native country, which seems to have been chosen by 
Providence to be the depository of its best gifts, and the stage 
on which mighty dramas should be played for the instruction of 
mankind.'* * 

* Dick's Dissertation on Church Polity. 
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EXPLANATION OF TABLES A & B. 



Thb headings of the Tables are so copious, and so frequent reference 
is made to them in the text, that further explanation is needed only as to 
the principle on which the number of pUces of worship and the number of 
sittings belonging to each of the religious bodies in 1801 has been calculated. 
The returns to the inquiries of the Census Commissioners sore incomplete as 
to the dates of the erection of churches and chapels, to the extent of 4,546 
buildings; of which number 2,118 belong to the Church of England. Mr. Mann 
adopted the following plan in order to distribute these 4,546 with proxunate 
accuracy — that is, he assigned a number to each of the six intervals of the 
Census, "according to the proportion which the number actually assigned to 
each of those interrals bore to the total number baring date assigned at all." 
This plan appears the only on« practicable, and if it be im error, it is, per- 
liaps, equally so as respects all the sections of the Christian Church. It has 
been adopted in the Tables, and the figures in the first column of the County 
Table (C) show the result* Those figures, however, only show the number of 
places of worship — not the sittings. About these the returns are silent, and 
Mr. Mann does not provide any help to a solution of the diflSculty beyond a 
-calculation of the number of sittings for all England and Wales. That calculation 
proceeded on the assumption that the average sittings to each place of worship 
was the same in 1801 as in 1851; an assumption which cotdd only be correct 
^Dn'Um improbable snppositioa that Uie proportion of the churches and chapels 
in each county to the total number of churches in all England and Wales was 
the same in 1801 as in 1851; and, further, that the churches and chapels built 
:since 1801 were neither larger nor smaller than those previously erected. But if 
these improbable coincidences had actually taken place the number of sittings in 
the counties individually could not be arrived at by taking the average of all 
England Mid Wales for each* Error, and very serious error, would have resulted 
from, this process. One instance will suffice. The average number of sittings 
in the churches of the Establishment in 1851 was 377. In 1801 the number 
of churches in South Wales was 554, and inl851, 615. The actual sittings in the 
latter year were 148,718; but if the number of churches in 1801 be multiplied 
by 377 — the average sittings in 1851 for all England and Wales — the result 
is 186,698; or, 37,980 more than in 1851! It was necessary, in order to avoid 
such startling errors, to take the average sittings in each county, denomination 
by denomination, as the best course open when absolute data could not be had. 
The necessity for the adoption of the rule will be apparent when it was stated 
that the sittings in the churches of England vary from a minimum of 224 in 
Herefordshire to a maximum of 840 in Middlesex; and other denominations 
in proportion. The total result by this method shows that the average size of 
the churches of the Establishment was greater in 1851 than in 1801; the total 
sittings belonging to the Establishment in 1801 being shown to be upwards 
of 230,000 less than Mr. Mann's estimate, based on the average of 1851. 
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TABLE C. 



KELIOIOUS 
DENOMXNATIOir. 



Glinrcli of Eng 

Presbyterians 

Independents 

Baptists 

Soe. of Friends . . 

Unitaritns 
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Bible Christ. .. 
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indep. Metho.. 

Wes. Reform.. 

Cal7. Metho. . 
Roman Catholics 
▲U others . . 



Total. . 



COUNTY OF BEDFORD. 
Population J ^^^^ ^^iU^^^ 
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KUMBIft or PLACES OF 
-WOBSHIP AKD SITTIMOt. 
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COUNTY OF BEBKSHIRK 

P««„i-H«« f 1801 110,480. 

Population J ^^^^ 170,065. 

Increase per cexkt,, 5 1. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Total Increase of aUHngs, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 2,059 .. 52 

Other Denominations.... 87,714 .. 91*8 



Total 



39,773 



lOO 



Proportion of Sittings to PopuUUion. 

Per cent. 

Inl801 79-3 

In 1861 721 



Increase of Sittings provided by all Denomina- 
tions^ excluding th» Chwreh <tf England, 

Sittings. Per cent. 

8^15 to 45,929 459 



Proportion of Sittings provided by tfie Church of 
Xng. and all otker Dtnominalions respecHvOp. 
1801 1851 



Chnrch of England 83*5 

Other Denominations 16*5 



Total. 



100 



48-8 
61-2 



100 



BERKSHIRE. 
Total Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrdi of England 10,204 .. 25 

Other Denominations .... 80,627 .. 75 



Total 40,831 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 63-8 

Inl861 65-5 



Increase of Sittings provided by all Denomina- 
tions, exefuding the Church of England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

10,884 to 41,511 281 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Cliurch of 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectively. 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of England 84*6 . . 62*7 

Other Denominations 15*4 .. 37*3 



Totel. 



100 



10 



SSLIG10U8 
DENOMINATION. 



Church of Eng.. 
Pre8b}'terian8 . . 
Independents ... 

Baptists 

8oc. of Friends.. 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

Wesley. Metho. 

Original Con.. 

New Con 

Prim. Metho.. 

Bible Christ. . . 

Metho. Assoc.. 

Indep. Metho. 

Wes. Reform. 

Calv. Metho.. 
JRoman Catholics. 
All others . . . 



Total 216 67,978 
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COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 

P/.««io««« ( 1801 108,132. 

Popuhition I jg5j igg;723. 

Increase per cent., 51. 
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county of cambridge. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Total Increase of SUtings, 1801 to VM. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England 7,349 .. 15 

Other Denominations 41,587 .. 85 



Total 48,936 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

InlSOl 62-8 

In 1851 71-4 



Increase of Sittings provided bp all Denomina- 
tions, excluding the Church qf England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

8,080 to 49,667 515 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectively. 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of EnglMid 88*1 57*6 

Other DenominaCions 11*9 42-5 



Total. 



100 



100 



CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Total Increase in SUtings^ 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 1,912 .. 4.2 

Other Denominations ... . 43,148 .. 95*8 

loo 



Total 45,060 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 74-6 

Inl851 60-3 



Increase of Sittings provided bp all Denomina~ 
tions, excluding the Church of England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

8,802 to 51,950 490 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectively. 
1801 

Church of England 86-6 

Other DenominatioD 13-4 



Total. 



100 



1851 
53-5 
46-6 
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BELIGIOnS 
DSNOMIMATION. 






Church of £ng.. 
Presbyterians .. 
Independents . . 

Baptists 

Soc. of Friends. . 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

WssLET. Metho. 

Original Con... 

New Con 

Prim. Metho... 

Bible Christ... 

Metho. Asso... 

Indep. Metho.. 

Wes. Beform.. 

Calv. Metho. . . 
Roman Catholics. 
All others 



Total. 



COUNTY OF CHESTER. 

P«,»«iofi«« J IS^'^l ^ 192,309. 

Population I igji 455'533 

Increase per cent., 137. 
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COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 

p^„„. ..^„ C 1801 192,281. 

Population J 1851 354;il9. 

Increase per cent., 84. 
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182 
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CHESHIRE. 
Total Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 58,515 .. 33-9 

Other Denominations .... 114,024 .. 66*1 



Total 172,539 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 44-9 

Inl851 86-8 



Increase qf Sittings provided by all Denomina- 
tions, excluding the Church of England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

19,297 to 133,321 590 

Proportion of SitHngs provided by the Church of 
Eng. and aU other Denominations respectively. 
1801 1851 



Church of England 77*7 

Other Denominations • 22*3 



Total. 



100 



48-5 
51-5 



100 



CORNWALL. 
Total Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 25,913 .. 14 

Other Denominations...... 159.034 .. 86 



Total 184,947 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 49 

Inl851 78-8 



Increase of Sittings provided by aU Denomina- 
tions excluding the Church of England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

17,679 to 176,713 900 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectively. 



1801 

Church of England. 81*2 

Other Denominations.. .... 18*8 



Total. 



100 



1851 



63*4 
100 



EXPLANATION OF TABLES A & B. 



The headings of the Tables are so copious, and so frequent reference 
is made to them in the text, that further explanation is needed only as to 
the principle on which the number of places of worship and the number of 
sittings belonging to each of the religious bodies in 1801 has been calculated. 
The returns to the inquiries of the Census Commissioners are incomplete as 
to the dates of the erection of churches and chapels, to the extent of 4,546 
buildings; of which number 2,118 belong to the Church of England. Mr. Mann 
adopted the following plan in order to distribute these 4,546 with proximate 
accuracy — that is, he assigned a number to each of the six intervals of the 
Census, "according to the proportion which the number actually assigned to 
6ach of those intervals bore to the total number having dftte assigned at all.** 
This plan appears the only one practicable, and if it be an error, it is, per- 
Tiaps, equally so as respects all the sections of the Christian Church. It has 
hetn adopted in the Tables, and the figures in the first column of the County 
Table (C) show the result* Those figures, however, only show the number of 
places of worship — not the sittings. About these the returns are silent, and 
Mr. Mann does not provide any help to a solution of the difficulty beyond a 
calculation of the number of sittings for all England and Wales. That calculation 
proceeded on the assumption that the average sittings to each place of worship 
was the same in 1801 as in 1851; an assumption which could only be correct 
on the improbable supposition that the proportion of the churches and chapels 
in each county to the total number of churches in all England and Wales was 
^he same in 1801 as in 1851; and, further, that the churches and chapels built 
«ince 1801 were neither larger nor smaller than those previously erected. But if 
these improbable coincidences had actually taken place the number of sittings in 
the counties individually could not be arrived at by taking the average of all 
England Mid Wales for each. Error, and very serious error, would have resulted 
from this process. One instance will suffice. The average number of sittings 
in the churches of the Establishment in 1851 was 377. In 1801 the number 
of churches in South Wales was 554, and in 1851, 615. The actual sittings in the 
latter year were 148,718; but if the number of churches in 1801 be multiplied 
by 377 — the average sittings in 1851 for all England and Wales — the result 
is 186,698; or, 37,980 more than in 1851! It was necessary, in order to avoid 
such startling errors, to take the average sittings in each county, denomination 
by denomination, as the best course open when absolute data could not be had. 
The necessity for the adoption of the rule will be apparent when it was stated 
that the sittings in the churches of England vary from a minimum of 224 in 
Herefordshire to a maximum of 840 in Middlesex; and other denominations 
in proportion. The total result by this method shows that the average size of 
the churches of the Establishment was greater in 1851 than in 1801; the total 
sittings belonging to the Establishment in 1801 being shown to be upwards 
of 230,000 less than Mr. Mann's estimate, based on the average of 1851. 



RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATION. 



Church of Eng,, 
Preehyterians . . 
Independents . . , 

Baptists 

Soc. of Friends., 

Unitarians , 

Moravians 

Weslet. Metho, 

Origmal Con. . 

New Con.... 

Prim. Metho. 

Bible Christ. . 

3fetho. Assoc. 

Indep.Metibo. 

Wes. Reform.. 

'CalT. Metho... 
Roman Catholics. 
AH others 



Total.. 



90 

COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

T>«««i-««« f 1801 149,381. 

Population J jgji 388,361. 

Increase per cent., 160. 
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KXTKBER OF PLACES OF 
W0B8HIP AND SITTINOt. 



85,904 

2,340 

1,128 

1,656 

834 

510 



6.344 
1,116 



980 
765 



146 51,587 



169 

14 

25 

21 

9 

3 



192 
19 
113 

20 



9 
621 






6,550 
9,397 
5,797 
2,605 
810 



46.851 

5,317 

22,471 

5,813 

2,001 

4,816 
1, 



182,667 



is 



H 



92 
180 
733 
250 
200 

50 



638 
377 



400 
81 



254 



o >c 



COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

i>^««i-««« J 1801 227,682. 

Population } jg^^ 368,187. 

Increase per cent., 62. 



NUMBSB OP PLACES OP 
W0B8H1P AND SITTINGS. 



I- 

1= 



129,239 

18,512 
4,416 
3,320 



376 



783 

824 



433 

134 
59 
19 



24 



s>^- 



467 157,639 766 239,1 



147,807 

47,809 
16,392 
6,319 



11,942 
2,419 

128 

210 

338 

2,354 

4,131 



S)ao 






14-3 



168 



3,080 



100 



400 






DURHAM. 
Total Increase of SUHngs, 1801 to 1851. 



No. 

Church of England 33,054 

Other Denominations .... 98,026 



Total 131,080 



Per cent. 
.. 25-2 

.. 74-8 

"lOO 



Proportion of Sittings to Population, 

Per cent. 

In 1801 34-5 

In 1851 47 



Increase of Sittings provided hy aJl Denomiwp- 
tions^ excluding the Church of England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

15,683 to 113,709 625 



^Proportion of Sittings provided hy the Church of 
Eng. and aU other Denominations respectively. 
1801 1851 

Church of England 69-6 37*7 

Other Denominations 30*4 62*3 



Total. 



100 



100 



ESSEX. 
2btal Increase of SUtingf, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 18,668 . . 22*6 

Other Denominations ... 68,642 .. 77*4 



Total 82,210 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 , 69*2 

In 1851 , 66-1 



Increase of Sittings provided by aU Denomina- 
tions , excluding the Church of England, 

Sittings. Per cent. 

28,400 to 91,952 224 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and all other Denominations re^pectivety, 
1801 1801 

Church of England 82 .. 61'6 

Other Denominations 18 .. 8S*4 



Total.. 



100 



100 



C] 
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BELIGIOVS 
D£KOMINATIOir. 






Church of Eng.. 
Presbjierians . . 
Independents . . 
Baptists ....^... 
Soc. of Friends. . 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

Weslet. Metho. 

Original Ck)n.. 

New Con 

Prim. Metho.. 

Bible Christ. . . 

Metho. Assoc.. 

Indep. Metho.. 

Wes. Reform.. 

Calr. Metho... 
Poman Catholics 
All others ... 



Total. 



COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER. 

T>n««l««nn f ^801 250,723. 

PopnUtion I jgjj 45^399^ 

Increase per cent., 82. 



MUMBEB OF PLACES OF 
WOBSHIP AND SITTIKOa. 



455 



&- 

u 



134,112 

9,594 
6,700 
2,670 
1,548 
520 

4,294 



1,720 

879 

1,608 



163,645 



483 

96 
102 

12 
7 
3 

114 



928 






165,003 

. 35,439 

27,3;:5 

3,183 

1,805 

780 

31,505 



30 


3,401 


7 


614 


8 


280 


30 


8,150 


11 


4,733 


14 


4,109 


36 


7,247 



293,»;4, 



is 



U 



269 

308 

19 

17 

50 

631 



175 



360 



79-4 



^s^ 



Wf-4 

IS 



COUNTY OF HEREFORD. 

T>«««i-««« ( 1801 88,436. 

Population I igg, jigj^gg 

Increase per cent., 31. 



KDMBEK OF PLACES OF 
WOKSUIP AND SITTINOS. 



248 



12 



50,400 

864 
470 
786 

160 

321 



193 
676 
416 



54,285 



5^- 

— «> 



243 

20 
16 

4 



44 



71 



426 



is 



51,690 

2,892 
3,765 
1,050 

320 

4,716 

5,064 



96G 
1,125 
1.671 



76,169 



15 

COr-4 



8-3 

285 

700 

33 

100 

1,370 



4O0 
60 
300 



40-3 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Total Increase of Sittings^ 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England .... 30,891 .. 23*8 
Other Denominations.... 99,038 .. 76*2 



Total 129,929 



100 



Proportion qf Sittings to PoptOation. 

Percent. 

In 18»1 65*8 

In 1851 64-1 



Increase of Sittings provided bp all Denondtui' 
tionSf excluding the Church of England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

29,533 to 128,671 835 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectively. 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of England 82 .. 56*2 

Other Denominations 18 .. 43*8 



Total 



100 



100 



HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Total Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England .... 4,190 .. 19*2 
Other Denominations. . . . 1 7,684 



Total 21,874 



80-8 
100 



Proportion qf Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 61*4 

In 1861 66 



Increase of Sittings provided hy aU DenominO' 
turns, excluding the Church of England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

3,885 to 21,569 455 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and aU other Denominations respectively. 



1801 

Chnrch of England 92*9 

Other Denominations 7*1 



Total 



100 



1851 

71*7 
28*3 

"lOO 



KELIGIOUl 
DXNOMIlCATXOir. 



92 

COUNTT OP HERTFORD. 

pop»uti.n { lui ::::•;.:: i%*%: 

Increase per cent., 72. 



mncBsm or placu of 

WOmSHIP AMD UTTIHOS. 



Chnrch of Eng. , 
Presbyterians ., 
Independents . 

Baptists 

Soc. of Friends. 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

WnLET. Mbtho, 

Original Oon.. 

New Con 

Prim. Metho.. 

Bible Christ. . . 

Metho. Assoc.. 

Indep. Metho.. 

Wes. Reform.. 

Oalv. MeCho... 
Boman Catholics 
Allotheia . 



Torn.. 



11 



45,012 

5,015 

S,718 

818 

125 



1,110 



176 



162 

47 

44 

7 



132 
114 
180 



56,219 






55,193 

13,839 

12,611 

1,900 

250 



8,530 



1,212 



847 



795 

455 

1,342 



96,127 



22.6 



176 



134 
100 



500 
300 
650 



71 
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COUNTY OF HUNTINGDON. 

Pn»»i.H^ ( 1801 37,568. 

Population { jggj 541133 

Increase per cent., 71. 



wnam or k.acb8 or 

WOMHIP AXD aiTTINOS. 






i^ 



96 25,453 



8,906 
560 



552 



122 



772 



82,131 



34 



12 



196 



12 



25,453 

2,074 

8,375 

840 

480 

6,272 

1,219 
150 



|S 



2,316 



^.179 



134 
114 
50 



1,036 



200 



464 



I 



S3 



HEBTFORDeraiBE. 
2\>M Jnoretue <tf BiUingt, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnxch of England 10,181 .. 25-^ 

Other Denominatioiis .... 29,727 .. 745 



Total.. 



39,906 



100 



Proporiim of MUi^tff to PoptOaUot^ 

Per cent. 

In 1801 57-7 

In 1861 57-5 



InaroaM cf JBiitimffs provided 5y aU DenomMO- 
tiotUt eaxlmuing the Cbamxh qf England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

11,207 to 40,934 265 

Plrcportion^aUH$tg» provided hgtkeCkureh ^ 
Eig. and att oilier Denomkimtione retpectivelif, 
1801 1851 



Chnrdi of England 80 1 

Other Denominations .... 19*9 

100 



57-4 
42.6 



100 



HUMTTKQDONSHISE. 
Total Increase of Sittings^ 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnreh of Enn^aod None. „ 

Other Denominatiens .... 15,048 „ 



T^>tal. 



15,048 



Propotioomef ammgito fop^Xaton. 

Percent. 

In 1801 85-5 

In 1851 .-.-. 78-5 



Imermu ef BHtinge provided fty «S De nomin a 
tiontt exdudiiig the Cfutrch 4^ England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

6,fi76 to 21,726 2S5 

ProporHoncf Sittingi provided ^^CkarAtf 
Eng. andaU oOter Jknom inaH om req^eetjeielg. 
1801 1851 

Chnrcfa of England 79*2 .. 54 

Other Penom&ations ..».. 10^ .. 4C 



Total 



MO 



100 



C] 



XELIQI008 
DSKOMIKATIOH. 



Church of Eng.. 
Presbyterians .. 
Independents ... 

Baptists 

Soc of Friends.. 

Unttarians 

Monyians 

WSSLST. MSTHO. 

Original Con. . 

ITewCon 

Prim. Metho.. 

Bible Christ... 

Vetho. Assoc.. 

Indep. Metho.. 

Wes. Reform.. 

Calr. Metho... 
Soman Catholics. 
All others 



9S 

COUNTY OF KENT. 

Fopolation J ^gj^ §10^5. 

Increase per cent. , 98. 



KtnCBBK OV TLACn OP 
WOUHZP AHD tRTIKOS. 



u 



14 



TOfTAL. . . , 



178,000 

592 

8,960 

7,491 

1,400 

662 



2,618 



9ia 

840 
64S 



493 20S,13S 



"479 
3 

86 
107 

10 



997 



52 



218,666 

i,n6 

27,747 

27,7S9 

1,763 



34,807 



8,252 

I 
3,424 

1,440* 



253 
2,297 

3,asi 

4,521 



827,108 



'I 






20 
200 
210 
2f8 

25 



1,230 



COUNTY OP LANCASTER. 

Tw«i.«*« i 1*01 673,486. 

^^^P'^***^ ( 1851 2,026,462. 

Increase per cent., 201. 



HumBm or PLAon op 
wott^ip Am) ■nmraa. 



ISO 
33& 
605 



61- 






>H 



482 



ti 



179,760 

3,695 

15,818 

I 

9,050 

4,438 

9,204 

542 

12,375 
1,835 



20,085 
1,848' 



980,815 



529 
23 
170 
100 
27 
35 
2 

900 

27 

107 

1 

81 
1 
4 
19 
114 
87 



1,627 






389,546 
17,454 
88,352 
95,694 
8,511 
12,384 
1,084 

112,483 

12,014 
26,916 

450 
29,146 

100 

1,316 

10,139 

58,747 

20,267 



919,604 



&s 






116'7 
373 
497 
294 
92 
35 
100 

809 



900 



980 
192 

996 



214^ 



I 
a 



ss 



KENT. 
S!okaiiurm$e ^ muin§t, 1801* 19iL 

No. Per cent. 

Chureh Of England 95,699 .. 28*9 

Other Denominaltens .... 89^9 .. 71*5 



TiAWCASHIRE. 
mat Imcrmae ^ mtkm, 1801 U> 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chvch of Eagland 20ft,766 .. 37*5 

Other Denondoations. .. . 949,003 .. 62-5 



Total.. 124,985 



100 



TaU 559,789 



100 



Percent. 

Inl80l «|-5 

Inl85l 5r5 



Preporiim^J3iiti»9»*oPoptdmtim. 

Per cent. 

Inl89l 98-7 

Inl85l 40-4 



i tf aUHngt provUed ftr«S J 
Uom.^xdmUng the Chutxh tf Xmgkmd, 
Sittings. Par cent. 

»M23 to 113,442 330 



J'rnpeHitmqf SUtimfs provided ^ihtCauirdliqf 
Jk^. mtd aa other DenemiHtaioM reepectieelf. 
1801 1851 
Chnrtb of England 86 . 65*9 



Oiker Denomtoations 
X^tal. 



12 
100 



94*7 
100 



Imreem ^ SMtittgs provided iy oS Detumtiiuh' 
Hone, exdndivngihe C h m r c h <^ £t>gkmd. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

81,055 to 430,058 430 

PrcparUon^BUtinfft provided h^0ie Church qf 
£^. and aU other Denomhuttioru req>eaivaif, 
1801 1851 

Chwreh of England 69 .. 47*6 

Other Denominations 31 .. 59*4 



Totel. 



160 



100 



BBLIOIOITS 
DEMOMINATIOM. 



Church of Eng.. 
Presbyterians .. 
Independents . . 

Baptists 

Soc. of Friends . . 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

Wesi:.bt. Metho. 

Original Con.. 

New Con 

Prim. Metho... 

Bible Christ. 

Metho. Asso. 

Indep. Metho 

Wes. Reform.. 

Calv. Metho. . 
Roman Catholics. 
All others ... 



Total., 



94 

COUNTY OF LEICESTER. 

T>«««ia««« ( 1801 130,082. 

Population J 1851 23o;308. 

Increase per cent., 77. 



KCHBKS OF PLACES OP 
WORSHIP AMD SITTlirOS. 



79,605 

4,740 

7,300 

178 

I 

423 



4,056 



422 
435 



97,159 



s- 



129 

1 
53 

6 

1 
11 

1 

12 
20 






88,242 

12,972 

24,814 

535 

1,270 



21,908 

150 

7,930 

1,350. 

250 
1,763 

170 
2,537 
2,908 



I* 



10-8 

170 
240 
200 
200 



440 



166,799 



500 



71-6 
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1- 

COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

t»/.««i.««« i 1801 208,625. 

Population J 1351 ^og'ggg. 

Increase per cent., 95. 



MI7MBE& OF PLACES OF 
WOBSHIP AKD SITTINGS. 



716 



as 



152,357 

2,416 
4,560 
1,359 

462 



10,206 



900 
408 



172,966 



657 



6 
221 



1,501 



165,087 

11,508 
14,162 
1,865 

773 



82,979 

1,791 

29,094 



2,876 
260 

2,333 
883 



313,111 






s ^ 



375 

210 



713 
500 



^ 2g 



159 
117 



81 



LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Total Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 8,637 .. 12*4 

Other Denominations 61,003 .. 87'6 



Total 



69,640 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 74'7 

In 1851 72-4 



Increase of Sittings provided by aU Denomina- 
tions, excluding the Church of England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

17,554 to 78,557 34K 



Proportion of Sittings provided hy the Church of 
Eng. and aU other Denominations respectively, 
1801 1851 

Church of England 82 .. 52*9 

Other Denominations 18 .. 47*1 



Total. 



100 



100 



LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Total Increase of SitHngs, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 12,730.. 9*1 

Other Denominations .... 127,415 . 90-9 



Total 



140,145 



100 



Proportion (^Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 82-9 

In 1851 77 



Increase of Sittings provided by all Denomina' 
tions, excluding the Church of England, 

Sittings. Per cent. 

20,609 to 148,024 618 



Proportion of Sittings provided^ by the Church of 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectioeiif. 
1801 1851 

Church of England 88 .. 52*7 

Other Denominations 12 . . 47*8 



Total. 



100 



100 
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SELIOIOUS 
DEKOHIMATIOIf. 



Church of Eng.. 
Presbyterians .. 
Independents . . 

Baptists 

Soc. of Friends.. 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

Wbslbt. Mbtho. 

Original Con.. 

New Con 

Prim. Methc. 

Bible Christ. .. 

Hetho. Assoc. . 

Indep.Metho.. 

Wes. Reform.. 

Calr. Metho. . 
EomanCatho. .. 
All others • 



Total. 



95 

COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

P«Ti«i«Mn« n^Ol 818,129. 

PopnUtion} igjj l^i>&3. 

Increase per cent., 130. 



KUMBBS or PLAOXS OF 
WOBSHIP AND •imiTOS. 



a 



170,520 
5,719 

26,055 
9,! 
2,282 
1,484 
1,100 

3,344 



2,172 
4,644 
4,080 



280,760 



419 
19 
155 
102 
10 
7 
2 

81 
3 

15 
2 
9 

9 
10 
32 
87 



962 



11 



352,220 
15,535 
89,899 
39,836 
3,265 
2,600 
1,100 

83,887 

342 

2,781 

500 

1,667 

1,554 

6,482 

16,512 

20,940 



589,120 



5» 



H 



106-6 
171 
242 
325 
43 
76 



913 



199 
255 
412 



155-3 



COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

T>«,»«i««A« f 1801 45,568. 

Population { ^^^ m\^. 

Increase per cent., 244. 



HUMBSa OF PLAOXS OF 
W0B8HXP AMD SXTTIMOS. 



128 



150| 



29,066 

2,628 
2,968 



876 



642 



36,170 



159 



59 



434 



86,131 

14,911 
29,364 



17,258 

4,359 
1,207 



1,166 
7,777 
2,771 
1,406 



116,3.50 






467 
890 



1,870 



333 



222 






I 



MIDDLESEX. 
Totca Increate of SUtingg, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 181,700 .. 50-7 

Other Denominations.... 176,660 .. 49*3 



Total 358,360 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population, 

Percent. 

Inl801 28-2 

In 1851 31-8 



Increase of Sittings provided hy aU DenominO' 
turns, excluding the Church of England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

60,240 to 236,900. 293. 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and all oiher Denominations respeetivdy. 
1801 1851 



Chnrch of England 73*9 

Other Denominations ..••.. 26*1 



Total.. 



too 



59-8 
40*2 



100 



MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Totallncrease of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England 7,075 .. 8'8 

Other Denominations .... 73,105 .. 91*2 



Total 80,180 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Percent. 

In 1801 79-4 

In 1851 74-3 



IncreoH of SUtings provided hy aU Denomina- 
tionSf exduding the Church of England, 
Sittings. Per cent. 

7,114 to 80,219. 1,027 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng, and cM other Denominations respectively. 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of England 80-3 .. 31 

Other Denominations 19-7 .. 69 



Total.. 



100 



100 



96 
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BELIOIOCS 
DENOKIMATIOK. 



CJhurchof Eng.. 
Presbyterians ., 
Independents . , 

Bi^tists 

Soc. of Friends. . 

Unitarians 

Morarians 

Weslet. Metho, 

Original Con.. 

New Con .... 

PrimMetho... 

Bible Christ.. 

Metho. Assoda. 

Indep.Metho.. 

Wes. Beform.. 

Calv. Metho.. 
Roman Catholics 
All others 



Total ... 



COUNTT OF NORFOLK. 

p«m.u«o« J ^^^ 273,479. 

Populatfon J jg5i 442,123. 

Increase per cent., 62. 



mnCBBB OF PLACES OF 
irOUHIP AND BITTINQt. 



22 



183,560 

4,424 

■ I 
5,520 

2,688 

1,750 



3,762 



1,056 



8>^ 



719 

49 
91 
16 

7 



213 

1 

254 



795 202,760 



187,210 

15,519 

21,000 

2,880 

1,750 



86,509 
760 

80,669 
300 
825 

6,857 
1,670 

1,< 
4,779 



1,441'^311,046 



S5 



260 

281 

7 



870 



352 
53-4 



COUNTT OF NORTHAMPTON. 

T>^«i-«^ ( 1801 181,625. 

Population } igji 212,380. 

Increase per cent., 61. 



mnOKR OF VLkCSB OF 
irOBflOIF AND •nriNGS. 



is 



89,711 

6,294 

5,400 

1,096 

270 

96 

2,112 



72 



334 



u 



292 

66 

87 

6 

2 

3 

97 

16 



92,793 

17,906 

23,471 

1,317 

640 

290 

18,620 

1,769 

214 



4 


631 


4 


144 


6 


706 


18 


2,004 



383 107,619 692 160,397 



o— ^ 



^l 



116 

334 
20 
100 
200 

782 



100 



600 



"*^,R 



NORFOLK. 
SWo; Inereate qf Bitting', 1801 to 1861. 

Ko. Per cent 

Church of England 3,66) . . 3-4 

Othor Denominations .... 104,636 .. 96-6 



Total 103,286 



100 



Proportion <ff Bitting* to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 741 

In 1851 70*4 



Increase qf Sittings provided bp aU Denomina- 
tionSf excluding the Churth of England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

19,20J to 123,836 646 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and <M other Denominations respeeOvely. 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of England 90*5 •• 60*2 

Oflier Denominations 9*5 .. 39-8 



Total. 



100 



100 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Total Jnerease </ Sittings, ISOl to 1851. 



No. 

Chnrch of England 3,082 

OHier Denominations .... 49,696 



Total., 



62,778 



Per cent. 
.. 6-9 
.. 91-1 

100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

Inl801 81-8 

Inl861 75*5 



Proportion of Sittings provided by all DenomtnO' 
tions, excluding the Church of England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

17,908 to 67,604 277 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
mg. and cOl other Denominations respettioay. 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of England ,, 83-4 .. 67*9 

Other Denominations 16*6 .. 43*1 



Total 



100 



100 



C] 
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BEUOIOfJS 
DINOMXNATION. 



CO. OF NOBTHUMBERLAND. 

«_.,.x|^ ( 1801 168,078. 

Increase per cent, 79. 



vnan of plaom of 
woMKiP AMD mxTurot. 



Church of Eng. 
Presbyterians . 
Independents .. 
Baptists ........ 

Soc. of Friends.. 

Unitarians 

Ifbravians 

WSSLET. MCTBO. 

Original Cofi.. 

New Con 

Prim. Metho... 

Bible Christ... 

Metho. Assoc.. 

Indep. Metho.. 

Wes. Reform.. 

Caly. Metho. 
Roman Catholics 
All others .. 



Total.. 



25 



S 



52,902 

15,200 

2,165 

1,064 

1,312 

854 



5,400 
6T4 



333 



154 

68 

14 

17 

4 

3 



110 
13 



ft 



55.044 
32,300 
6,060 
4,443 
1,312 
1,382 



2,142 
252 



61,965 



23,796 
4,883 
55 9,943 



19 



488 



3,651 

4,762 
1,268 



148,234 









4 

112 
180 
318 

50 



340 

560 



128 
400 

80-8 



COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 

P«n«i.H/.« C 1801 140.350. 

Popnlatfon J ^^^^ 270,4 J7. 

Increase per cent., 93. 



innCBZB OF FI^CXS Of 
WOMHIP AND BITTIV08. 



I- 

Is 

33 



66,650 

2,902 

4,589 

726 

850 



4,410 
1,067 



5 750 



272 81.884 



248 

21 

54 

3 

2 



160 
15 

78 



76,960 

8,707 

14,421 

1,090 

830 



33,686 
5,287 I 
11,838 

1,742 

330 

2/)ll 



5 2,085 
14 3,616 



162,623 



li 



15-5 

200 

217 

50 



664 

40O 



i 



^ss 



I 



NOSTHUHBERLAND. 
T9tal Intrmm cf aittingt, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 2,142 .. S-2 

Otber Denominations .... 64,127 . . 968 



Total 66,269 



100 



Proportitm of aUHngs to PopntaMon. 

Per cent. 

Ittl801 48-7 

Ial851 49-2 



JncreoM of JSitUnffi provided if aU DenomuM- 
ttoni, «x<^nding the CfturcA of Mngland. 
Sittinfi^. Per cent. 

29,063 to 93,190 220 



lYoportioi^ 0/ SatiH0i provided 5y tJu Church of 
3Bn0, and aUothtr De»omimaiion$ retpectipelff. 
1801 1851 

Church of Eairland 64-6 •• 37.2 

OUmt Denominations ...... 35*4 •• 64*8 



Total. 



lOO 



100 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
J}9tal Inertcm of mt^rngt, 1801 to 1861. 

No. Per cent. 

Chorch of England 10^1 . . 12*8 

Other Denominations «... 70,429 .. 87*2 

100 



Total 80,739 



Fr^por^aiiitf autings to FopykUioa. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 58-3 

Inl851 601 



Jmerecue of Sittings provided bf aU Deuomina' 
iumtf excluding the Churdk of England* 
Sittings Per cent. 

15,234 to 85,663 462 



iV0|Mr<MM» <2^ (Sitting /irootdM 5|f <;U €Sb«irdk 0/ 
Em§, emd dU other JkitomimeOiom rtapectiMiy. 
1801 1851 

Glwrch of England 81*4 .. 47*4 

Other Denoninations 18*6 •• M-f 



3V)tal. 



100 



ICO 
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[Table 







COUNTY OF OXFOKD. 


COUNTY OF RUTLAND. 




Population 1 \l 
Increase 


)1 1 


11,977 

ro,439 


Population j \l 
Increase 


W .... 




16,300 
22,983 




)1 1 


51 .... 






per cent., 52. 


per cent. 


,41. 


BEL1QI0U8 
DENOMIMATION. 


NUMBEB OP PLACES OP 
W0K8HIP AMD SITTINOS. 






NITHBBB OF PLACES OF 


li 

is 

§8 
4 






I| 


CO 




is 


ll 




|l 


¥ 




Church of Eng. . 


238 


70,924 


266 


79,270 


11-8 




51 


12,852 


53 


13,862 




Freshyterians .. 




























8 


1,552 


43 


8,369 


439 


s 


2 


362 


6 


1,086 


200 


» 


Baptists 


11 


1,650 


50 


7,545 


357 


J 


4 


644 


12 


1,941 


200 


^X 


Soc. of Friends.. 


11 


2,673 


12 


2,926 


9-7 


. i 


1 


60 


1 


60 




1 


Unitarians 


.. 


.. 


1 


825 




I 












& 


Moravians 












i 












i 


"Wesley. Metho. 












g 












1 


Original Con.. 
New Con 


9 


1,832 


74 


10,9S8 


725 


1,562 ) 
15,410 ] 


7 


781 


17 


1,901 


143 


]i 


Prim. Metho.. 


., 


.. 


41 


4,097 




I I 


.. 


.. 


1 


150 




: : 


Bible Christ.,. 
Metho. Assoc.. 
























•Is 


Indep. Metho.. 












s^ 












w^ 


Wes. Reform.. 




,, 


1 


95 




& 












g 


Calv. Metho... 
Roman Catholics 


1 
2 


230 
332 


1 

8 


230 
1,335 


230 

302 


2 

J w 












Ji 


All others 


1 


102 


7 


715 


600 
47-1 




•• 




1 


30 






Total 


281 


78,795 


504 


115,895 


65 


14,702 


91 


18,530 


26 





OXFORDSHIRE. 
Total Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 8,346 .. 22-5 

Other Denominations .... 28,754 .. 77*5 



Total 37,100 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 70-4 

In 1851 68 



Increase of Sittings provided "by aU Denomina- 
tionSf excluding the Church of England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

7,871 to 36,625 365 



Proportion of Sittings provuied hy the Church of 
Eng. and aU other Denomination* respectivtiy. 
1801 1851 

Church of England 90 .. 68*4 

Other Denominations 10 .. 81*6 



Total 100 



100 



RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Total Increase of Sittings^ 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 510 .. 13*4 

Other Denominations .... 8,318 .. 86*6 



Total. 



3,828 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Percent. 

In 1801 99 

In 1861 80-5 



Increcue of Sittings provided by aU Denomina- 
tions, excluding the Church qf England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

1,850 to 5,168 179 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church qf 
Eng. and aU other DenomimOions respective, 
1801 1851 

Church of England 87*4 .. 72*1 

Other Denominations ]1|*6 .. 27*9 



Total. 



100 



100 



C.] 



BKU6I0UB 
lONOMUrATIOir. 
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COUNTY OF SALOP. 

T>n«ni.«/«. ( 1801 169.248. 

Popnlatkm j ^^^ 229,341. 

IncreaM p«r cent., 86. 



KUKBXE or vLxcm or 

irOBSHIP Am 8ITTIM08. 



Church of Eng. 
Presbyterians . 
Independents . 

Baptists 

Soc of Friends.. 
Unitarians...... 

Moravians ...... 

Wjmlkt. Mstbo, 

Original Con.. 

KeTrCon 

Prim. Hetho.. 

Bibl* Christ... 

Hetho. Asso... 

Ihdep. Metho.. 

Wcs. Beform.. 

CalT. Metho. .. 
Bonum Catholics. 
All others 



Total 291 90,164 



255 



I-- 



83,640 

t,400 

1,158 

I 
268 

I 
218 

744 



816 

I 
1,002 

388 



291 

59 
81 
8 

1 



80 

9 

161 

8 
6 

8 

11 
11 
10 






95,451 

11,912 

5,987 

805 

218 



14,952 
2,032 
14,465 

821 
402 
258 
1,906 
1,837 
970 



I- 



^i 



679 151,536 



14-2 

896 
417 
200 



1,910 



COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 

^»-«»{ 11?} :::::::: nJ:?S: 

Increase per cent., 62. 



nuMBZB or PLAcxs or 

irOBSHIP AMD 8XTTIHOS. 



u 






479 157,112 



450 
83 
150 



l?s 



68 



21 



9,804 
4,500 
1,935 
1,794 



4,200 



290 
876 



553 

110 
89 
15 
8 

1 

202 

38 

44 

4 

26 
4 
8 

82 



587 181,980 1,129 300,721 65*2 



S2 



181,484 

28,899 

22,279 

3,235 

1,791 

800 

40,363 

3,987 

5,288 

918 

4,844 

1,160 
1,504 
5,726 



15-5 



190 



72 



860 



800 
300 

190 



V aceo 



SHROPSHIRE. 
ToUa Jnerecue of 3Uting», 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England II3II .. 19*1 

Other Denominations 49,561 .. 80*9 



Total 61.372 



100 



Proportion of SUHngt to PopuMkm, 

Percent. 

InlSni 63-2 

Inlb51 66 



Increase of Sittings provided hy aU Denomin»- 
iionst excluding the Church cfEnglctnd. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

6,524 to 56,085 760 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectively, 
1801 1851 

Church ef England 92*8 .. 63 

Other Denominatioos 7*3 .. 87 



Total. 



100 



100 



SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Totai Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England 24,372 . . 205 

Other Denominations 94,869 .. 79'5 



Total 118,741 



100 



Proportion cf Sittings to Population. 

Per cent. 

In 1801 66-5 

Inl851 67-7 



Increase of Sittings provided by aU Denomina- 
tionst excluding the Church qf England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

24,868 to 119,237 3S0 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectively. 
1801 1851 

Church of England 86-3 60-3 

Other Denominations 18*7 39*7 



Total. 



100 



100 



100 
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COUNTT OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


COUNTY OF STAPFOaa 




iDcroosc 


>!......*, al 


9.290. 
H,377. 


n^„i-M.„ n^l 242,693, 




1 ,^ ic 


PopulatJon l^gg 
Ihcrawei 


I ., 60 


8,7 IC. 




percent., as. 


jercetit., 151. 


fi^tlDtOCI 


MCniBflK OF FCAI^ES OF 

iTomHiF AND arrnKofl. 


i| 




woaiBip ±^it> wrmsiQ^ 


i 


. 




|i 




|i 




4 




18U 


|i 


l"i 


'li 


^1 




Churcliof E-ag.. 


m 


ne,aoo 


38Q 


150,&00 


27 


1 


0S,flflO 


317 103.850 


76-4 




Pf eabytefiJiiu . * 


*. 




*. 


" 


.p 




1 


278 


4 1^150 


315 




Indflpetideata « t 


ifi' 


7,7.^ 


110 


S3.2U 


315 




16 


fi.3Il* 


£3 2l.00i 


S0O 


g 


Baptists 


H 


3,EJ0S 


C!^ 


15, ye 


393 


f* 


3 


Dtl« 


35 


10,599 


1,070 


r 


Sue* of Friendfl ,. 


S 


2aG 


G 


399 


200 


g 


3 


300 


6 


796 


100 


1 


Unltirians . « ^ ■ , ■ 


4 


l,l8iJ 


6 


1,775 


50 


% 


3 


57J 


6 


1,143 


100 


1 


MoraTlEuifl „.,.. 












1 












TVEStET. llEtrau. 












1 












.9 


Orl|5iiULl Coil.. 
New Con 


& 


t,m 


Hi 


l7,r?B^ 


goa 




13 
5 


1,R25 


131 
A4 


50.977 
1^.585 


1,173 
0B6 


1 loej 


Prim, iretlio.. 


.' 


.. 


5tt 


e.739 


- 




,, 


.. 


m 


22,710 




• • 


Blblo Chost.* 
Metho.AiMHJ*. 


■* 


- 


40 


l,l>fi] 


.. 


— * 


.. 


.. 


3 


i,e3i 




-m 


Indop. Met] 10. » 


.< 


#. 


1 


50 




: 












: 




.. 


.. 


" 


- 


.. 


^ 


.- 


" 


I 


200 




1 


CalT.Hfltbo .. 


2 


m 


3 


W 


5n 


J ^ 


■■ 


m" 


I 


180 




J ^ 




!> 


im 


]3 


2,e90 


4i 




B 


'2,288 


M 


9,728 


225 




Anotliers 


3 


3S4 


an 


3,735 


§70 




1 


124 


20 


2,403 


1,000 

leo-j 




TOTJtt.... 


m 


135, li4 


8lajm,G38 


|m 


» 


103.404' 


Be3 3J0 1,065. 




SOUTHAMPTON. 
J^bI ni&iosa ofSUiingty 1801 to 1S51. 

N(j. Pur cent. 

Church of Euiilatifl 31»fi91 ,, 313 

Otber BetwmlnatlouB ..^« 70,223 ., 6«'T 


ST. 
Total Inartat 

Church of Engla 
OUier Denomiimt 


i^FFORDSHIR] 
s qf 6iUinf^, U 

N 

Qd ro,^ 


3, 

m tQ iBfii. 

o, Ptjr cent. 
m .. 3S-3 
iS5 „ 63-7 


lona *.- laM 


Tot! 
I]i lefti 


J.,..,*,. 102 


,21A IW 


Total.- ISS.efil 100 










ofSUHngi to . 


Fopiila 


Percent. 

.. ni-7 


In 1901 
In 1^51 


op<tHUtn 


(l^ aUiiftgi to Fi 


?jiu|a^ii 


3fl. 

L*er CBut, 
44*7 


In 1851 ....,.» ^ ..... 


,. 53 3 




ie,6i5 to a6,fl3 

^flff, and m oih 














isig the Chvrch 

B 


of Eiightnd. 

Per cent, 

ISQI 1851 


Smrem^ ^f mtin 

tiont, es^liidt 
BltHn^. 
15,S24 to 140,"i 

Prspt^im of Si 


(jfi f^rovided Iff 
fiff the Church o 

»1 


an Dmomina' 
f £nff(and. 

Percent. 

f,jt tht Churrh of 
tts reipectiret^. 

i8(ii la^t 




Hamjtn»>ided 


ChuTfh of England *!7ft ,. Ga.4 


Church oif £nglB 


Qd ,.,„ 


85 6 ,. 53 9 
U'4 .. 4G*l 


[QOg , , 


Tot 


il 


100 


10 


» 






Tota 


1 ,.,, 100 lOO 
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COUNTY OF SURREY. 
T>««-i.«*m ( IWl i 268,283. 



BlUOIOUfl 
DUrOKUIATIOM. 




SUFFOLK. 
Toi<alneteate qf mttingt, 1801 io 1851. 

No. Percent 
Church of England .... 7,142 .. 10*4 
Other Penominatknis .. 61,696 «. 89*6 



TotaL 68,888 



lOO 



Proportion of SUHnfft to PopukOion, 

For cmta 

Inl801 84 

Inl861 73-9 



Tnereau of Sittingt provided 5y all Denomitut' 
iiottSt excluding the Church qf England. 

Sittinffs. Percent 

96,798 to 87,494 239 



Proportion of Sittingi provided bp (he Church of 
Xng. and aU other DenominaHone retpeetivdy, 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of England 85*6 .. 64*8 

Other Denominations 14*4 .. 85*2 



Total 



100 



100 



SURBET. 
Total Inereate of Sittingi, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England 75,866 .. 54 

Other Denominattona.... 64,129 .. 46 



Total 189,495 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Populaiion. 

Percent. 

In 1801 36*6 

Inl851 34*9 



Increa$e qf Sittings provided by all Donomina- 
tionst excluding the Church qf England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

22,050 to 86,181 291 



Proportion of Sittings provided bp the Church of 
Eng. and aU other Dmominations respectively. 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of England 77-6 .. 63*7 

Other Denominations 22*5 .. 86*8 



Total 



100 



100 



102 



COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 
p«,v«i.««« f 1801 •• 159.471. 



Increase per cent, 111. 



KELTOIOUS 
DBNOMINATlOir. 



[Table 
county of warwick. 

Pftrnii.*!^ ( 1801 206,798. 

Increase per cent, 130. 



Chorch of Eng.. 
Presbyterians .. 
Independents .. 

Baptists 

Soe. of Friends.. 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

'WssLET. Mbtho, 

Original Con.. 

NeTrCon. 

Prim. Metho.. 

Bible Christ... 

Metho. Assoc.. 

Indcp. Metho. 
. Wes. RefSorm.. 

Calv. Metho... 
Bonmn Catholics 
All others . , 



Total . 




SUSSEX. 
Total Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1861. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England 23,663 .. 35 

Other Denominations ... . 43,987 •• 65 



Total. 



67,600 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to PopukUion, 

Per cent. 

In 1801 77 

In 1851 66*6 



Increase of Sittings provided fty att DenomittO' 
tionst exeluiing the Chwdi of England, 
Sittings. Per cent. 

14,241 to 58,168 809 



Proportion of Sittings provided hg the Church <tf 
Eng. and all other Denominations respeetivdg. 
1801 1851 

Chnrch of England 88-3 . . 69*5 

Other Denominations .... 11*7 .. 80'5 



100 



100 



WAR\nCKSHIRE. 
Total Inenase qf Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of En^and 34,739 3S 

Other Denominations .... 70,326 67 



Total 105,065 



100 



Proportion <^ Sittings to Population. 

Percent. 

In 1801 53-5 

In 1851 45-4 



Increase of Sittings provided bg att DenonUnsh' 
tions, excluding the Church of England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

16,822 to 87,148 417 



Proportion of Sittings provided bg the Church <tf 
Eng. and all other Denominations respectivelg, 
1801 1851 



Chnrch of England 84*8 

Other Denomination^ 15*2 



Total 



100 



59-6 
40*4 



100 



C] 



mxLioious 

DXMOMINATION. 



Clitirch of Eng. 
Presbyterians • 
Independents . 



Soc. of Friends.. 

Unitarians 

Morayians 

WXSLXT. MSTHO. 

Original Con.. 

New Con. .... 

Prim. Metho... 

Bible Christ... 

Hetho. Assoc.. 

lAdep.Metlio.. 

Wes. Reform.. 

Calv. Metho... 
Roman Catholics 
AH others 
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CO. OP WESTMORELAND. 

T,^„,.„^ ( 1801 40,806. 

Population J jg5i gg\jg^ 

Increase per cent, 43. 



irxncBXR or plaobs of 

WOaSSIP AND BXTTINOi. 



s- 



21,624 



600 



978 
312 



945 



850 
672 



Total 83 25,081 165 39,882 59 



78 



29 



16 



24.788 

400 

1,800 

1,012 

1.156 

312 



5,502 
1,393 
1,090 



160 

700 
1,569 



I- 

'Si 



10'4 



200 



100 



482 



100 
133 



COUNTY OF WILTS. 

T>^«i.««« i 1«01 188.820. 

Population J ,851 254,22L 

Increase per cent., 38. 



mniBXB or n.Acx8 or 
iromsmr and bittxnos. 



h 



Si 
a'" 



104,562 

10,656 

4,860 

260 

300 

480 

1,700 



170 
526 
640 



352 

76 
101 
2 
2 
2 

97 

95 



395 124,154 754 195,811 57*7 



117,258 

I 

31,910 

I 

24,630 

I 
260 

300 



16,651 



10,361 



451 
160 

340 

790 

i 

2,320 






121 



106 
407 



874 



100 
263 



i 



WESTMORELAND. 
Total Jntreau of SitHngt, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of England 3,164 .. 21*4 

Other Denominations.... 11,637 •• 78*6 



Total 14,801 



100 



Proportion <ff Sittings to Population, 

Per cent. 

Inl80l 61'5 

Inl851 68-4 



Jnertau of Sittingg provided hf att Denondna- 
tionst excluding the Church of England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

8,457 tol5,094 887 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church qf 
£ng, and another Denominations respeetiveHy, 
1801 1851 
62-8 
37-8 



Church of England .« 86-2 

OtberDenomSnatkmi 13-8 



Totd. 



100 



100 



WILTSHIRE. 
Total Increase qf Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England 12,696 .. 17*7 

Other Denominations .... 58,961 .. 82-3 



Toba 71,657 



100 



Proportion of Sittings to Population. 

Percent. 

In 1801 67-5 

Inl851 77 



Increase of Sittings provided 5y all Denomina- 
tions f excluding the Church of England. 
Sittings. Per cent. 

19,592 to 78,563 301 

Proportion qf Sittings provided bf the Church of 
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COUNTY OF WORCESTER. 

P«««io««« ( 1801 146,441. 

PopnlEtion { ^841 276,926. 

Incarease per cent., 89. 
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COUNTY OF YORK {East Riding), 

P«r«,i«H«« i 1801 111,192. 

PopnUtioii ( ,851 218 808. 

Increase per cent., 97. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Ibtal Increase of Sittings^ 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Chnrch of England 1 1 ,592 . . 20-4 

Otiler Denominations .... 45,305 .. 79*6 



Total 56,897 
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Proportion of Sittings to Populaiion. 

Percent. 

InlSOl 61-4 

In 1861 53 



Increase of Sittings provided by all Denomina- 
fions excluding the Chur^ of England. 

Sittings. Per cent. 

12,926 to 58,231 350 



Proportion of Sittings provided by the Church of 
Sng* and all other Denominations respectively, 
1801 1851 
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COUNTY OF YORK ( JFut Riding). 

PA«ni.«i>« 518<>1 572,168. 

Population Jiggi 1,834316. 

Increase per cent., 132. 
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COUNTIES OF NORTH WALES. 

p„_t_„„ ( 1801 252,765. 
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Increase per cent., 63. 
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YORKSHIRE (West Riding), 
Total Increase of SUtings, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

<Jhnrch of England 125,323 . . 26'6 
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NORTH WALES. 

Totai Inereau of Sittings, 1801 to 1851. 
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COUNTIES OF SOUTH WALES. 
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SOUTH WALES. 
JUal Increase qf SUUngs, 1801 to 1851. 

No. Per cent. 

Church of Enriaad • 16,204 6*3 
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APPElfDIX. 



ACTION OF THE VOLUNTARY PBINCIPLE IN THE WORK OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Although in the preceding pages attention has been exclu- 
sively directed to the evidence in favour of the Voluntary 
principle furnished by the Census of Eeligious Worship, the 
Census of Education supplies an important body of collateral 
evidence which demands some notice in such a work. What- 
ever opinions be held in respect to State, as opposed to Volun- 
tary education — a subject on which Dissenters themselves are 
not agreed — ^it will be allowed that the education received by 
the poor has hitherto been imparted chiefly as the result of the 
action of the Voluntary principle ; that it has been for the most 
part religious in its character; and that it has been the super- 
added work of those who, both in the Church of England and 
out of it, have provided from their own resources so large a 
proportion of the existing facilities for religious worship. 

^^ Popular education," observes Mr. Mann, in a Eeport 
equalling in ability and interestjhat on religious worship, " is 
almost entirely the growth of the present century;" and looking 
to the nature of the result and the fitness of the means to the 
end, it would not be incorrect to regard as the originating cause 
the awakened religious feeling which followed the labours of 
Whitefield and o£ Wesley. The dead sleep into which the 
whole nation had fallen in the interval between the death of 
William III. and the earlier years of the reign of George III. 
was rudely disturbed by the fervid eloquence and the almost 
ubiquitous labours of these apostolic. men; and though at the 
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first the effect was witnessed without the pale of the Esta- 
blished Church, earnest Episcopalians were thereby led to 
contemplate with new concern the nation's spiritual con- 
dition, and to devise means for vitalizing the dry bones of 
formalism, and for dispelling the clouds of ignorance and 
irreligion. 

Next to preaching— lay and ministerial — ^the Sunday-school 
was a means of religious teaching the most earnestly employed. 
For a considerable period the Dissenters took a decided lead in 
this department of Christian effort ; but within the last twenty 
years — that is, since the Church of England has drawn so 
largely on the private liberality of its members for erecting 
its places of worship and maintaining its ministers — that 
Church has, perhaps, run a nearly equal race with Dissenters, 
alike as respects the number of schools, the efficiency of the 
system of tuition, and the zeal and piety of the superintendents 
and teachers. There can be little doubt that the Sunday- 
school contained the germ of the popular day-school, and even, 
of the Mechanics' Institute and other kindred institutions, since 
it is in the nature of all influences affecting mental character 
to acquire force geometrically ; each step in the acquirement of 
knowledge enlarging the field of vision, and intensifying the 
desire for further acquisitions. 

The Sunday-school was from the first, as it still is, a purely 
voluntary institution, having no provision for its support but 
the subscriptions of the congregation with which it is connected; 
and, more important still, the spontaneous labour of its pious 
teachers. Endow the institution, or employ paid teachers, and 
from that moment ^' Ichabod^* may be written on the portal of 
every Sunday-school in the land.* 

The direct achievements of the Sunday-school system, so 
far as they are indicated by the number of Sunday-scholars 



* The same remark is applicable to the more modem and most benefi- 
cent establishment, the Eagged-sohool. Lord Shaftesbury's deprecation 
of Governmental interference with such institutions, and the expression of 
simOar feelings, in other quarters, in respect to juvenile Keformatory Insti- 
tutions, are gratifying indications of a spreading recognition of the jphHo' 
Bophy of the Voluntary system. 
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in England and '^ Wales enumerated in the Census^ are as 
follows :— 

Simdaj^olir.. Popnlatioii. ^^a^Jf 

1818 . . . 477,225 . . . 11,642,683 one in 24-40 
1833 • • . 1,548,890 . . . 14,386,415 „ 9*28 
1851 . . . 2,407,409 . . . 17,927,607 „ 7*45 

Thus in thirty- three years, that is, in the course of a generation, 
there has been an increase of more than 400 per cent, in the 
number of Sunday-scholars, the population having increased 
little more than 68 per cent. ; or, to put the case more 
pointedly, the Sunday-scholars in 1851 are in the ratio of 81 
to 1, compared with the riumbfer in 1818. The most important 
point, however, is not so much the ratio of increase between 1818 
and 1851, as the ratio of scholars to the number of children of 
the class needing Sabbath-day instruction, and of the age at 
which it is available. Mr. Mann calculates that there should be 
found in day-schools almost three millions of children between the 
ages of 5 and IS, or about 1 in 6 of the entire population. Six 
years of age being the general limit of admission into Sunday- 
schools, and there being a large number of scholars in them 
upwards of twelve years of age, it may be fairly assumed that 
one in six would show that all the children of the class for 
whom Sunday-schools are provided enjoy the advantage of 
Sabbath-day instruction for seven or eight years. So far as 
the number found in the Sunday-school falls short of 
1 in 6 of the population, so far will the time of Sunday- 
school instruction be shortened. The figures just quoted 
show that 2,407,409 was the number of Sunday scholars 
on the books on the 8lst March, 1851. But this number 
must be compared not with the whole population, but only 
with that portion of it — ^the operative class — to which the 
provision of Sunday-school instruction is of use. Assuming 
that class to constitute three-fourths of the whole popula- 
tion, the number will be 13,445,705, and one in six of 
that number would be 2,240,950; so that there are actually 
in the Sunday-schools of England and Wales 167,000 more 
than 1 in 6; a proportion which, according to Mr. Mann, 
would embrace all who can be at school at one time between 
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the ages of five and twelve. It follows, according to his 
theory, that all who ought to be, are in the Sunday-schools 
from five to twelve years of age; and that they are even 
there a longer period ; the excess of 167,000 scholars above 
the number required by the proportion, 1 in 6, -showing that 
there must be many scholars older than twelve years. And 
this full provision for Sabbath instruction has been, from first 
to last, the fruit of pure and unmixed Voluntaryism. 

Concurrently with this advance of Sunday-school instruction 
has been the progress, and that at almost the same rapid rate^ 
of day-school education. In 181 8, the number of day scholars 
was 674,883. If the proportion of those who belonged to the 
middle and upper classes be taken at 400,000 — which is 
decidedly an under-estimate — there would then be 274,888 
children of the operative classes in day-schools ; and allowing 
one-half of the day-scholars in 1851 to be of the middle and 
upper classes, the number of day-scholars in 1851, of the 
operative classes, would be 1,072,189, showing an increase of 
about 290 per cent., the increase in Sunday-scholars being 
404 per cent. The figures which show the progress of day* 
school instruction in England and Wales are llius given in 
the Census : — 

Dny^olars. Popnl«tion. ^'^j^.^Sp^iUiSoS^" 

1818 . . 674,883 . . 11,642,683 5^H%,17-25 

1833 . . 1,276,947 . . 14,386,415 .-.,, 11-27 

1851 . . 2,144,377 . .17,927,607 •^•^8-36. 

The increase is more than 100 per cent, relatively to the 
population. It need not be determined here whether the 
proportion of 1 in 8'86 of the population found in day-schools 
is enough, or whether the kind and quality of the education 
imparted is satisfactory, or is better than in I8l8 or 1833. 
Apart from these questions stand out the facts that the day- 
scholars of the operative classes have more than doubled^ 
relatively to population, in thirty-three years; and that this 
growth is one of the many fruits of Voluntaryism. 

The British and Foreign School Society was founded in 
1808, and the National Society in 1811. Up to 1833, not one 
farthing was contributed by the State in any form, and yet 
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between I8l8 and 1833, the proportion of day-scholars to 
population had increased from 1 in 17*25 to 1 in 11*27. 
From 1833 to 1839, the Government contributed 20,000^. per 
annum; from 1839 to 1841, 30,000;. ; in 1842-3-4, 40,000t ; 
and subsequently the amount has been raised from 75,000i 
in 1845, to 260,000^. in 1853. In the seventeen years from 
1833 to 1850, there was expended 750,000/., and that altogether 
in aid of the erection of schools. Against this sum. Volun- 
taryism has put down its two millions or more,* besides 
having found the whole fund which has sustained the schools. 
This sum Lord John Russell has estimated at l,100,000t in 
1847 ! ! namely, local endowments, 69,337/. ; local subscrip- 
tions, 366,823/.; local collections, 114,109/.; school pence, 
413,044 ; other sources, 83,076 ; private supporters, 64,000/. 

Let it further be remembered that none of the newer 
agencies for carrying on the work of popular instruction 
have superseded, or have been intended to supersede, those 
existing previous to 1818. — These continue to flourish side 
by side with, and auxiliary to. Mutual Instruction Societies, 
Reading-rooms, Mechanics' Institutions and Unions, and other 
kindred institutions, which may now be regarded as among 
the most promising and powerfid means of raising the in- 
tellectual character of the people, and will eventually superin- 
duce, on the social and industrial character of the nation, one of 
the highest forms of civilization the world has yet presented. 

* This sum of two millions only expresses the amotmt raised by 
Voluntaryism, so far as the religious denominations have allowed the 
co-operation and aid of the State in erecting school-buildings. Mr. Baines 
estimates that the sum contributed by the State as only one-sixteenth 
of the whole cost of school-buildings within the last thirty years. 
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